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Put beautiful 
pure melody into your school 


cuitp's crying out “Oh, that star!" . 0. .) “Such white, white snow!” is an in 

response to beauty and its mystery. Ilis wonder opens to the things you can 

ever teach by words. Yet through pure melody—tones rich and clear from the Vi« 

la 1 can put into the child-mind glows, rhythms, soft callings—exquisite pleas- 
every listening moment. 


carly morning, use such freshness as Schubert’s Hark! Hark! the Lark. Kor 
lyrics, old hunting songs; Ave Maria as Ellen sang it to the harp of 
en-Bane; emotional dramatic readings that include the veritable shouts of a Roman 
e folk-songs for phrasing. Beautiful rhythms for child-dances—simple to 
who knows how far and priceless in result. For imagination—Saint-Saens’ 
lake-music so softly rippling you can tell when the white bird lifts its 
se bring the artists and artistry of the world into the silence of classrooms. 
Schubert’s Allegro Moderato, where the beauty of woodwinds summons th 

invisible forces to the listening minds of the children. 
will want to know how other schools use the Victrola and Victor records to 
beautiful pure melody to their pupils. Send for information—or at any store sell 
products, ask to hear these records. As you listen, your mind will create 

undant uses for them in classwork. 


\llegro Moderato Unfinished Negro Spiritual (Dvorak 
mphony (Schubert) Kreisler) - - Fritz Kreister 1122 
PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 6459 On Wings of Song 
\ve Maria (Schubert) Marsu 55052 ( Mendelssohn ) - - Heiretz 6152 
By the W aters of Minnetonka Praeludium (Jarnefelt) 
(Cavanass—Lieurance) _ Victor CONCERT ORCHESTRA 18323 
CHE MET 1015 Salut d’Amour 
Devotion Vascagni) : ( Elgar) - - - + ZIMBALIST 890 
\ TABERNACLE Cuorr 19829 Serenade ‘ = 995 
I: arewell 1 Cussiiate | Titl) - - NeEApouitan Trio 16995 
ee ; Slumber Boat 
derry Air) Fritz “ : — 
or - (Riley—Gaynor) - Litrceriecp 18448 
ICREISLER—-Huco Kreister 3017 , “g . - 
: Solvejg’s Cradle Song—'!’cer 
Four L. eaf Cc tlover ee 525 
Gynt” (Grieg) - - - Marsnu 45321 
- - Wittiams’ 855 7 : a 
; : Songs My Mother Taught Me 
Hark’! Hark! the Lark shee . vel 795 
, (Dvorak ) - Fritz Kreister 727 
Schubert) - - - - Gtruck 664 Reunite 
7 ae C a oa 6269 (Drdla) - - Fritz Kreister 716 
O e we the Gentle Lar Swan, The 
- - - Gtuck 4 (Saint-Saens) - - Kinpier 45096 
Minuet in G To a Wild Rose 
‘ Beethoven - - - Powet. 804 (MacDowell) VeNetTIAN Trio 18208 
lorning—‘Peer Gynt” (Grieg) Waltz in E Flat 
Vicror Concert Orcuestra 35470 (Durand) - - Baver 6508 
\ly Mother Bids Me Bind Waltz in G Flat Mabe 
My Hair (Haydn) Marsu 45092 (Chopin) - - Morseivircn 55156 


The Educational Department 
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The World at Play 


Motor Ability Tests.—The Committee on 
Or t ests of the American Physical 
n, atter a period of research, 
which it recommends a 
ating, and measuring physi 
edu tivities, particularly the games, the 
( he apparatus exercises. 
tivities are recommended : 
ree exe without use of hand appar 
cf tl with use of hand apparatus ) 
thletics 
n I w1ies 
us exercises and tumbling 
Co tt tests may be secured from the 


Icducation Association, bs 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


Athletic Badge Tests, a Part of the Christ- 
mas Program. he Athletic Badge Tests of the 
Wel recently conducted at the Mari 
in Lacoma, Washington, 

VS qualitied tol badges he 
( rded in connection with the 
m when about fiftv of the boys’ 
ach boy to be awarded 

e stage and the requirements ne 


hadges were enumerated 


The Far View in Los Angeles.—The City 
ul Lng les recently passed a resolu 


( lo all in its power to bring about 


million dollars, the citv. and 
he hundred million dollars. re 
ll the recreation areas needed 
Los Angeles city and county 
out that park and recreation 
ecured in ratio to the tremen 


; , 4 ify 
\\ ( { Cea vs 


Department of the City” of 


Long Leach appropriates $170,000 annually for 
municipal music, golf, service to enlisted men and 
additional recreation 


sports for visitors, new 


comers and residents. 


Greenville Acquires Recreation Space.— 


lhe cooperation of Furman University, the efforts 
of the Jumor Chamber of Commerce and the sale 


of $12,500 in bonds by the Chamber of Commerce 


ve resulted in the securing of Graham Athletic 
Field, 


(;reenville, South Carolina 


a $50,000 baseball park, for the city of 
lhe covered grand 

and seats 2,102; the bleachers have a capacity 
of 1.500 


Ww. « 


(ireenville, has given to the city for park use a 


Cleveland, a public spirited citizen of 


110 acre tract, making available one of the most 
beautiful scenic areas in the vicinity. 


will be made for playgrounds, tennis courts and 


Provision 


municipal swimming pool. 


nder the 


Making Milwaukee Play Chess.—| 
slogan “Let's Make Milwaukee a Chess Playing 


Citv!” the School Board [Extension Department 


\lilwaukee is conducting a series of district 


tournaments under two classifications—a 


vice class for less experienced players and an 


pen class open to any players lhe tournament 


s open to all men and boys no longer attending 
: 


e grade schools and no entrance fee is required 
lhe winners of each class in the district tourna 
ments will receive a medal; the all-city champion 
each class will be given 


chess room has been opened at each social centet 


a silver trophy. \ 
and on three evenings a week, from 7:30 to 9:30, 
exciting games take place. “Drop in at the social 


center nearest yvour home,” suggests the invita 


tion, “for a tnendly game of chess with you 


neighbor.” 


The following extracts from rules of the game 


have been issued for the benefit of the plavers 


Right ot color determined by lot 
\White moves first. 
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Draw I O1 count and must be re- 

The ving once quitted the man, the 
ust stand 

\ pie iched must be moved. 

\bandot a game is the same as losing it. 

Place che board with white squares at right 
orner, 

(Queen is placed on the square of her color. 

lf an error or illegality is committed, moves 


be retraced. If they cannot be traced, 


annulled. 


The Victrola in Mimetic Play and Com- 
munity Gatherings.—Under this title a list of 


record published by the Victor Talk- 
ing M e Company, Camden, N. J. A number 
of useful ‘“‘mixers,’”” square and longway dances 
are g 


Music Holds High Place in Alhambra.— 


\lhamb1 ulifornia, has a community chorus 
with an attendance of from 1,000 to 1,500 every 
Saturd ng. This is the fourth year of its 
existence tlugo Kirchhofer is the director and 
the ch upported by the City Commission 
of Alhaml \n all-woman’s chorus has also 
been fort nd a special group of singers or- 
ganized which serenades the “Shut-ins” once a 
week re are also four quartettes and a num- 
ber of ts who furnish programs free of 
charge lless to say, they are much in de- 
mand e organization makes it a point to call 
on all newcomers to Alhambra and invite them to 
the “Si 


Harmonica Playing by Blind Children.—In 
Johnstow a Harmonica Playing class has 


been starte yr the blind children of the public 


school class is taught by C. C. Wagner, the 
City Seal Weights and Measures, who is also 
a membe the Municipal Harmonica Band. On 
the evet December thirtieth, this Blind Chil- 
dren’s |] ionica Band, now numbering thirteen 
pieces, played to a large audience as part of the 
three-day Christmas celebration given in Johns 
town. ‘Two little boys not regularly attending the 
Blind School because of their physical condition 
were particularly anxious to learn how to play. 
The rect on secretary made this possible by 
sending two boys from the Municipal Harmonica 


Band to t them. Delighted with their assign 


ment, tl wo small instructors, aged ten and 
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twelve, pay regular bi-weekly visits to the homes 
of the blind boys to give them lessons. 


Washington Music Dealer Gives $10,000 
Toward National Opera School. —Arthur Jor 
dan, President of the Arthur Jordan Piano Com 
pany, of Washington, has made a gift of $10,000 
toward the fund for establishment of a national 
academy of opera in Washington. ‘The fund 
which now amounts to $60,000, is being raise: 
under the supervision of Eduard Albion Meel 
general director of the National Opera Associa 
tion. It is planned that a student body of 100 
shall be assembled in Washington for work in the 
academy. <A staff of instructors has already bee 
engaged by Mr. Meek for training these student: 

Miniature Aircraft Fliers.—Beginning Jan 
uary 16th, a series of six articles on How to Mak: 
Planes That Will Fly, by Terence Vincent, ar 
ready for weekly release by the Associated Idi 
tors, Inc., 440 South Dearborn Street, Chicag: 

Three annual miniature aircraft fliers’ tourna 
ments have been held in Chicago, arousing enor 
mous interest. Mr. Vincent has evolved a ver 
ingenious and simple design of flying machine. 


Recreation for Working Men in Italy.— 
The Gazzetta Ufficiale, the official organ of thi 
Italian Government, has recently published tl 
text of a law relating to the creation of « centra 
office for railway welfare work, the purpose o 
which is to promote the healthful and useful em 
ployment of leisure time by railway men throug! 
provisions and institutions intended to impro 
their physical, moral and intellectual aptituck 
The Communications’ Minister is to appoint 
special commission charged with the task of di 
tating the policies and directing the activities o! 
the central office. This will be very much a go 
ernment venture as the railroads in Italy ai 
owned and managed by the State. 


Recreation Centers for Italian Nationals 
Premier Mussolini has instructed all Italia 
embassies, legations, consulates and emigratior 
offices to promote the establishment of recreatic 
centers for the benefit of Italian nationals livin 
in their territories \mong the principal aim 


outlined are physical training and sports. 


The Great Health Exhibition of 1926.—.\: 


extensive health exhibition has been planned = for 
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1926 at Dusseldorf, Germany, which will cover 
three sections—social welfare, physical training 
and health. The exhibit, known as The Great 
Health Exhibition of 1926 will cover 4,200,000 
square feet, of which 1,280,000 will contain perma- 
nent buildings The German Federal Govern- 
ment, the Federal States and all important scien- 


tific and social organizations are cooperating. 


Adopt Code of Honor.—The New York City 
Public High School Athletic Association has 
adopted the Code of Honor of a Sportsman and 

applied for a charter in the national organiza- 
ach school will be permitted to select a 
ven number of pupils each semester as being 
outstanding sportsmen entitled to wear a special 
recognition badge or button. In granting awards 
hapter will take into account the fol- 
rs: General attitude of the pupil, 
whose sportsmanship will be based on daily con- 
classroom and on the playground; ability 
de of Honor of a Sportsman and 
its meaning; physical fitness includ- 
tion of all remediable defects, satis 
owledge of health rules and regular 
ith habits, and living up to the Cod 

Sportsman to the satisfaction 


and teachers. 


Do Playgrounds Promote Citizenship ?— 
e ot oul playgrounds, directed by a wide 
writes a recreation superi 

Idle western city, “came a sullen, 


] 11 “TT 
1 Call [olll 


‘hobo’ whom we wil 
irs of age, a typical young bum 
liability to the neighborhood a1 
as a source of trouble to 

lirector was wise enough not 
he activities of the playground, | 
nfidence and trust, put him to w: 
had him help with small grou 
him ever increasing responsibiliti 
Finally he was chosen as one 
ith supervision of some one hu 
ung men. 

then began suggesting tactfully 
that comes from holding down a 

f hborhood. He got a job, held x. 
is personal appearance, and in every 


changed his whole outlook in life.” 


Rural Leaders’ Hand Book.—The extension 
Service of the South Dakota State College, 


Brookings, South Dakota, has issued a _ rural 


leaders’ hand book suggesting methods of organ- 
ization, programs, community organization pro- 
jects and available program material. 

a bibliography of entertainment books and plays, 
and suggestions on sources of information tor 
discussion, 

A section on advantages of local organization 
lists the promotion of sociability as the first ad- 
vantage made possible through organization. 
“People enjoy themselves most when they are 
helping to make their own fun. The community 
organization gives every one something to d: 
those who are backward are finally made at ease. 
Sociability tends to create confidence between 
neighbors and thus establishes a basis tor doing 
other things. There is sufficient hidden talent in 
every rural community to carry on its needed 
social, educational and cooperative business en- 
terprises. If farmers can cooperate on a good- 


time basis thev can do so for other things as well,” 


Radio Play Contest.—A nation-wide 
for the best radio plav was recently 
the Drama League of America in cooperati 
the radio station WLS of the Sears ki 
ricultural Foundation. Prizes amounti1 
in cash are offered. As soon as the | 
been selected rehearsals will begi: 
play chosen mav be broadcast fror 
many other stations of the country 


drama week, Februarv 14th to 20tl 


scripts should be sent to WLS, Hotel S| 


hicago, IIlinois. 


( 
Leominster Wins Little Theater Award. 

[he Leominster, Massachusetts, ¢ 

ers, promoted by Leominster ( 

won the loving cup in the Littl 

ment of Massachusetts with thi 

The Valiant, by Holworthy H 


1] *) 
qaiemass., 


In Honor of the State Fiddler. 
villages of South Paris and Norway. 
clared a holiday when Mellie Dunhan 
two-year-old champion fiddler of Main 
his wife to be the guests of Henry For 
born, Michigan, where Mr. Dunham 
old time country dance music. A party 
the travellers to the station where 
hrewster and other officials were on ha: 
them Godspeed. 


Farm Sports.—There have been more organ- 
ized farm sports in Illinois during 1925, according 
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to tl \rgicultural 
than evet fore Onl 


which 


Association’s report, The joy rider who may have been held up at street 


y two of the five sports intersections last summer by the warning right 


participated in by the farm hand of the law may speed here to his heart’s 


bureat to both city and country content. There are no traffic officers on the ice! 


peopl ind horseshoe pitching. The On the long schedule of winter attractions in 


other farm sports—hog call- Duluth nothing surpasses ski-jumping as a thrill 


ing, cl women ), and corn husk- produced both to the ski-jumper and to the spec- 


ing. tator. 


seshoe pitching contests Among other sports which make Duluthians 


farm bureaus previous happy are toboggan coasting, snow-shoeing, hik- 


he winner of the hog 


ing and carry-all riding. 


ay 
Callll 


nat “whoo--0--oey” is the 


punt | Bs, when he was de The Westchester County Ice Carnival.— 


the Westchester County 
the Westchester 
County Park Commission, an ice carnival 
Frank S. Marsh of the 


County Park Commission served as Chairman of 


lar be the champion swine Under the auspice f 
auspices Ol! 
yodel | at the state farm bureau 


Recreation Commission and 


picnic contest ever held. 
Was 


Corn ht 1 ts have aroused keen inter- 


is . held on January 21st. 
est and 1 Illinois counties have decided to 
include heir programs next fall. 
President mpso of the Illinois 


tural Ass farm sports contribute 


sient the Committee. 
Agricul- : ' 
- In the morning preliminary speed events were 


held—220-yard races for boys under 14 and girls 


much to t contentment of farm 


lif | . | _ under 16; 440-vard races for men and women and 
Ire at keeping boys and girls ; -_ 
— ” one-mile relays 1or high school bovs and girls 
on : ; a <Seee 

In the afternoon from 12:30 to 2:50 finals were 


Sports in Duluth.—The Duluth win- held and there were, in addition to the preliminary 


1925 


Winter 


+ 


26 is attracting large events, one-mile County championship for men, 
of 


more generally participated 


the oldest one-haif-mile County championship for women, 


Skating, one 
elavs for County firemen and Coun 

\t 
when no one was allowed on the ice except those 
The grand entry march of skaters 
the 


and one-mile 1 
he city maintains spacious ty policemen 10 came the dress carnival, 


Stations. 


in costume. 


nes out new enthusiasts 


the old-timers ever quit was followed by judging of costumes and by 
ically able to handle a 


increases yearly. 


special events and the awarding of trophies. Gen 


eral skating completed the day. 


ombining skill, speed 


ments 


order. 


Thousands wit- 
ved in Duluth. 


: covers St. Louis Bay, 


of the 


y of all winter sports. 


sail for one 


generous spread of 


and meets the require- 


Ly 


reasing 


e 


ire. 
is another form of 


in popularity. 


y 
4 


Interesting Winter Sports in Provo, Utah. 
Winter sports are very popular in the recreation 
Provo, Utah. Nearly 900 


pairs of skiis were made last winter under the 


program conducted in 
direction of the wood-working department of the 
Public Schools and 


The dog sleigh competition over the city streets 


Brigham Young University. 
dD » 


and across country with forty participants and 


more than 3,000 spectators was a most unusual 
wintel 


and interesting sports event. 





tl 


hannel of the 


irn to the 


es only as the transmitting medium of those purposes. 


the motions of life and presenting something of a lifelike appearance, 


fountains of life, a partaking of the purposes of which man ts 


streams of life he does not in a true 


He may, with- 


sense exist. 
Josep Let 














Leisure Time and the South 


By 


WHITEHEAD KLutTtz 


rman Whitehead Kluttz, who will 
iestion of Leisure and the South, is 
Carolina, born in Salisbury. At the 
was a member of the North Caro 
| two years later was elected Presi 
the youngest man to hold office 
years he has given his entire time 
the P. R. A. A., to securing recre 
number of states. 
his gathering is especially a sig- 
use it is the first recreation Con 
Southern States since the World 
the 


lism on scrap pile forever. 
gain much from this convention 
ities and converts will be made 
he public recreation movement 
ngress and our cause will in turn 
into closer touch with the life 

South. 
the life of the wilds tell 


of birds come down to us wu 
centuries and centuries of time. 
this passing night was heard in 
peror and clown.” The singer 
After all the 


have 


he song goes on. 


of this great convention 
Iden overtone, its one clear call 
lant, the life of work and play 
rship, caught up and carried on, 
lown the years, ringing through 
voice and a lifting power. 
both 


ind after.” 


ancestors, 
the 


heirs and 
As 


we carry in ourselves yester- 


us 


we walk 


To conserve and enlarge and 
cial gains which are the land- 
ward struggle of our race is the 


] 


lized man. There is no tradition 


ere is no instinct more primal, 
pulse so potent to lift as that of 
ness and of foregathering to play. 
stretches back through Eden or Evo 
ists that shroud the beginning of 

It reaches forward to a golden 

* * * of man’s brother- 
benediction. The virile blood of 
South came streaming down from sires 


) triumphed with the Norman or fell with the 


Twelfth Recreation Congress, held at 


na, October 5-10, 1925 


Saxon at Senlac, who wrung the great Charter 
from King John at Runnymede, who bled with 


Bruce at Bannockburn. Robert Lee, flower of 


Southern chivalry, was a direct descendant of 
Robert Bruce. He was the spiritual heir of 
Philip Sidney and Walter Raleigh. 


A Magnificent Play Inheritance 


he founders of the South brought with them 
from beyond the sea the habit of an athletic, out- 


door race whose feudal power and possessions 


gave them the gift of leisure. They spent it in 


games and contests of skill and strength, in hunt- 


and in the pleasures of a highly organized 
held 


service in that colorful 


noe 
ng, 


social life. Washington’s forebears their 


manor on condition of 


ar » @ 1 1] sorh he 
baron and knight, the 


drama of horse and hound, 


grand hunt. Both Washington and Lee—*Jewels 


that 
Lila 


outstretched forefinger of all time 
Washington and 
lads excelled not only in horsemanship | 


and 


the 


on 


sparkle forever” 


both 


manly athletic competition 


] - 
qaeavor, 


Not 


war, but the qualities which made them uniqt 


sp rt 


only were those iron frames made fit 


great—mastery of self and never-failing con 
eration for others—were in large d 


sult of their youthful discipline of play, 
telligent investment of leisure. Honor to the gt 


statesman and who was 


\ alle, 
sportsman whose serene spirit was greater 


\ppomattox 


sportsman 


greatest 
Forge! Honor to the great soldier 
Gettysburg and greatest after 


The pioneers of the South were born in 


gayest mood of merrie England, were touched 
the spirit of those magnificent days of play 
pageantry we call the age of chivalry, wer: 

the spell of the time of great Elizabeth 

cup of persecution was pressed to their 
Church and State bade them Godspeed 

high gods of youth and adventure called them, th 
very gladness of life and its morning stirred 
adven- 
Golden 


Theirs was 


forth—happy warriors bound on a great 
ture, fortunate youth—Knights of th 
Horseshoe riding the wilderness trail. 
the spirit that surges in the heart of every boy in 
With such beginnings the old South’s 


591 


every time. 
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ample life ind happiness followed as the 
sum € spl 
Al ( 
| ess kept on calling, and in 
bucks ( ey broke over the wall 
ot the ns, swept over the dark and 
blood: the Mississippi, spread over 
prairi i overleaped forbidding 
mountait conquest of a continent was 
cony earied feet met the Pacific. 
he: t frontier. But the highest ad- 
ventut You are pioneers in a wider 
wildern¢ ers Il ereater adventure. You 
oo torth t the yyous, the holy spirit of 
ma \ycock, the great governor who 
led North Carolina’s educational advance in re- 
cent vé ( child, every race, and 
eve g b in this land shall have 
equal oj to burgeon forth all that is in 
hit 
Both 1 erne | the Red Man had been 
measu! in the South before the Black 
Man, ! | to the South by our 
enterp! ther1 eighbors, came to us in 
any « e numbe1 \s his toil in the 
fields 1 vners of the necessity of phy 
sical | eisure was born and a remark- 
able s« creational life developed. If 
tinr é tld glance at the way 
ed itself. Nimrod and 
[zaal y barefoot boy. lhe 
the waters of fish. 
Blind ers’ Base, and at least 
“ umes, counting games and 
mmon use. In the old 
Sout note that grown people took 
part ( nashamed, a lesson to the 
Sout ere long hours are still the 
rule wit men and play is too gener- 
ally pu childhood. Play is pathetically 
absent ural life of the South today. 
a 
One t charming pictures I know is 
that d1 rginia Trist, granddaughter of 
Thon n, in her memories of Monticello. 
She s e of our earliest amusements was 
in runni yn the terrace or around the lawn. 
He (i. lefferson) placed us according 
to ages the youngest and smallest the start 
of all the ot by some yards; and then he raised 
his art vith his white handkerchief in his 
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hand, on which our eyes were fixed, and slowly 
counted three.” 

Lest we forget, and to help keep down the 
solemn ass who is dormant in almost all of us and 
likes to get the upper hand, | want to hang that 
picture on memory’s wall, Jefferson, at that mo- 
ment of leading the children’s happy play at Mon 
ticello, was the most celebrated man in all the 
world. He had written the Declaration of Inde 
pendence, he had been twice President of the 
United States, he had had all the honors of earth, 
and mankind had already crowned him, the autho 
of liberty, with the bays of immortality. 

Courting was a year-round recreation and was 
never conducted by proxy on the Plymouth plan 
They liked the job too well themselves. Kissing 
games were very popular, and a tutor who 
thought dancing very sinful wrote in his diary 
“In redeeming my pawns I had several kisses 
from the ladies.”” Evidently it was a case of “kith 
and kin. <A little boy heard his sister’s beau ask 
her, “Kin I have a kith,”’ and she said, “Yes, you 
kin.” That’s kith and kin. 

The tradition of the family mealtime in the old 
South was one of lively joy and individual peace, 
and it has so far come down to us that but latter], 
I heard it said of an especially rampant son that 
“he never cussed his pa at the table.” 

On the old plantations there were many stor 
tellers like Uncle Remus who have left no su 
cessors. The old-time fiddlers and banjo picke rs 
are gone too, and “they sing no more by the glin 
mer of the moon on the bench by the little cal 
The ok 


last lullaby, and the world still waits for a mor 


black mammy has crooned hei 


door.” 


ument to her devotion. Life is gone from tl 


old houses where happiness and hospitality reign 
so long. The old order is dead. Pitiless propa 
ganda, inexorable law and the most ironical fate 
isolated this kindly and gentle folk, set against 
them the temper of the times and the world’s 
opinion, and broke in battle that which knew not 


how to bend. 


The Spirit of the Old South Persists 


If the Old South needed an epitaph, I would 
find it in that of one of her sons, in old St. 
Nichoel’s churchyard at Charleston: “Unawed by 
influence, unseduced by flattery, undismayed by 
disaster, he confronted life with antique courage 
and death with Christian hope.” But the old 
South needs no epitaph because it is not dead. 
Its physical habitation, its social structure touched 
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with splendor, are indeed gone. Almost the last 
of her sons who fought to destroy the republic 
sleep with their fathers who established it so 
strongly that even their embattled sons could not 
verthrow it. But the soul of the old South, puri- 
fied by fire, surviving physical death, goes march- 
ing o1 In its life that was spacious in more 
than houses and lands, in its joyous, and in the 
main wholesome use of leisure, in its basic kind 
ness, in the art of living and the grace of life 
which it achieved—the old South felt a social in- 
heritance not only precious but unique. To save 
that heritage. to recapture that spirit and project 


it vitally into a new and needful nation is the 
challe e | service and statesmanship. 
ewildered by strange sights and _ sounds, 


ed in cities and streets full of vain noise 


ul tion, but enduring as kindness and courtesy 
ind old fashioned hospitality, immortal as faith 
ul e, tl spirit of the old South lives and 
( eeks again her ancient seats. 


l ig thle b iston 


of the South today? From the chastise 


ent of war and the discipline of defeat, out of 
hi erness of more than forty years of wan 
dering in penury and privation, out of the valley 
low of an unaided grappling with the 

est and most perilous problem ever faced by 


te race emerges a transfigured South. She 
reaching and struggling up out of ignor- 

nce into knowledge, out of weakness into power. 
Chere is a new and broader basis of political, econ 
omic and social life. Democracy succeeds aris- 
stigma is lifted from labor, there is 
tunity for all such as the old South dreamed 


er kneu 


Che old plantations are split up 


int l| diversified farms, method and machin 
e! ucceeded the one crop system and the 
ul iVs. 

South has declared war on ignorance, and 
the glor every sunset shines on the windows 
of me ind better schoolhouses; it has declared 
wal mud and built highways for friendship 
is well as for trade. She is minting in innumer- 
able mills the white gold of her cotton fields. The 


rivers that once idled to the sea have brought forth 


life and power, and the old land thrills all over 
with electrical energy. In strange ways it has come 
pass that we have the heathen for our inher- 


itance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for 
| The child of Buddha meditates 
beneath the bay tree, seated in a high point chair 
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smoking a Winston cigarette and clad in b. V. D.’s 
from Lexington! Vast and luxurious hotels spring 
skyward, as we note here, in the demesne of the 
old-time Senator who, when approached for a 
subscription to stock in a new hotel in his town, 
declared with dignity, “If a gentleman comes to 
this town, I will entertain him, and if a man who 
is not a gentleman comes, he can pass on.” 

Untiringly planted and watered here, as every- 
where, by this National Association, the plant of 
play is again taking root in this congenial soil. 
In the five years between 1919 and 1924, the num- 
ber of Southern cities having year round recrea- 
tion programs doubled, increasing from 21 to 44. 
Southern cities with directed recreation for a part 
of the year increased in the same period from 32 
to77. A great beginning has been made. Coming 
years must see this life spirit carried across new 
frontiers and deepened in its older homes. So 
many of our Southern cities, large and small, are 
making such notable progress that it would be in- 
vidious in the brief compass of this speech to call 
their names or recount their achievements. But 
candor and courtesy compel me to say that all over 
\merica we need more Mayors with the common 
sense and courage and vision of Mayor John 
Cathey of Asheville. 

More precious than the products of her fields 
and factories are the products of this Southern 
renaissance. In one of our Southern cities existed 
a lonely soul, his spirit breaking as night after 
night he slung hash and washed dishes in an all- 
night lunch stand. He found friends and found 
himself in a community drama in which he joyously 
plavs today the leading part. That was in the upper 
South. Ina city down by the Gulf, 500 parents 
pledged themselves to play with their children. 


Then one day a little girl called her Daddy on the 


la\ 


‘phone and said: “Daddy, come home and p 
with me.” “His heart were stone could it with 
stand the sweetness of that baby plea.” He went 
and somewhere in heaven an angel sang of the 
holy trinity of father, mother and child, oft pro 


} 


faned and broken, sometimes hallowed and ce- 


mented by the blessed bond of play. 
The Test of the New Civilization 

The South, once separate, is today profoundly 
part and parcel of the nation, with all its problems 
and possibilities. Through the struggles of years, 
increasingly aided by science and by the new slave, 
the machine, the South has won a new wealth and 
a new leisure. 

We recall the old civilizations and cultures of 
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the Sx them aristocracies, hier- 
archies of hich the leisure and opportu- 
nity of t ere bought by the sweated toil 
of servi r spiritual inheritance, our tra- 
dition of t r liie, comes down to us from 
those ol tio which, ‘“‘bequeathed like 
sunset to 1 the splendor of their prime.” 

RR ‘ is rich and vast de- 
moc ( its often doubted might 
in wal ire testing in America, and 
especl vhich had the old social 
and e ind now has the new, 
whethe1 nN i vhich leisure is the cift 
of libert cl can rival or surpass 
those st ( n which leisure was the 
sift o Here we are test- 
ing, t not only achieve such a 
life spirit the issic world, but also 
whether e can guard it against 
the anci is history and as new 
as tod nd foolish faith that the 
posses satisfy and save, that 
the kit can be bought with 

iS being applied to 
these U1 toda the test of the use of 
surplus lth in the service of beauty 
and lif ition and death. By that 
issu rvive or ignobly perish. 
We fig! t. In it let us put all the 
moral ‘ f Plymouth, all the 
im ’ ( West, all the warm 
and pirit of the historic 
Sout] 

( ( f yesterday, heralds 
of ton | salute you. May you be, 
inde¢ 

e flower of man 
lel for the mighty world, 
beginning of a time.” 

The n America today is the cost of 
crime I 1 etter use of leisure re- 
duce e economy. 

Chat e recreation which improves 
physi hich creates stimulation of 
min t moral fiber of our peo- 
ple is ju tant as their efforts in labor.— 





ALLEYS AND COURTS 


. ‘ 
Play in Alleys and Courts 

William H. Corey, of Somerville, Massachu- 
setts, in a letter to Joseph Lee, makes the following 
suggestion : 

There are many blind alleys and courts in our 
cities. It would be an excellent plan for the play- 
ground idea to be extended to them as they are 
safe from teams and automobiles and very often 


1 


located more conveniently for younger children 


than the playgrounds 

Only a short time ago I passed by a court wher« 
a number of little girls were having a fight over a 
five-cent ball. I told them if they would let me 
take the ball, | would show them how every little 
girl could have a ball to play with. They 
me the ball and I had them stand ina circle. ‘Then 
| showed them how to play circle pass ball and 


i 


they entered in with great enthusiasm. It amused 


pq 


many of the adults see me playing and 


some of them would have liked to join in. 
On another day, while passing through the west 
end of Wall Street, aw a group of older girls, 


about fourteen or fifteen years of age. One was 
ball al 


one foot and throw 


playing hand 


asionally she would lift 
the ball from under it | 
asked her if she could do the same motion undet 
“No,” she said, “can you?” “Yes,” | 
said. She asked me how I did the trick, a 


I left all the girls were eager to trv it and wert 


both feet. 


, 3 , 
having a fine time 


Recently, passing through Chambers Street |] 
missed a very important engagement by stoppi1 


to watch a group of little Jewish girls gambli 
with nuts. They were game little tots, good losers 


and played a fair game. 


What has interested me most in watching str: 


play has been to see the exercise that the childres 
get out of the games; the movements thev use 
plaving these games bring into action all the al 


dominal muscles, legs, chest, arms and neck. |] 
have not seen any of the children play such games 
as hill-dill, fox 
bar, I am on your castle, or any of the games that 


Possibly their 


on the wall, snap the whip, prison 
are all-round developers teachers 
have never played with them these games or others 
which could be played in courts and alleys. 

Parents enjoy seeing their children having so 
much fun while they sit on their door-steps and 
watch them. 

Older girls and boys can go to the public play 
grounds, but let us give the little children a chance 
in the neighborhood where they live 








Leisure and Character 
By 


CAMERON BECK 


rman: On Wall Street, going down say it is a crime bringing up childi 
the Stock Exchange, in New York ; , : 
1 6 vironment like that. there are 


tTnouw 


a little boy with a skate on his right 
boy sitting on the first boy's foot women who are bringing up their childre at 
his shin. The play movement had ; 1 : 
manner, women who are willing to leave the 


And, when you see a great move- 

heart of the financial district of 

how far it has gone. 

e famous wit of the Church of 
who, speaking of Methodism, honestly that | know I am more concer 


bringing up of children into the hands 


teachers and the preachers. And | say t ou 


ing goes on, you will see religion . . , , , 
. 1,) ae "als ' vS and o1ris that 
Our playground movement has in morais Of our boys and §1 , 
financial district of New York. their mothers and fathers are. 
at the financial district of New 
irt, but it has and its name 1 Sate Leaders Needed 
now hear trom him. ; — : 
\What we need 1s sate leaders \s g 
he cross roads of America ce sal Gentieme is Tar as Set . 
boys and _ girls young greatest need Ol ti lemoc 0 ce 
‘ ‘ ~/ , i: iis 
vn: eS Pe mee ee me +f 
wonren, step within mv sate ana ul ead j 
the eternal question: “Mr. \ e statement of at er promin¢ 
job, what does it pay and sac, Hs cou > SUITS s 
pa) 
irs? We have on our own el e you ( erage ag ‘ 
~ ~ 4 + 21 x ; } y } 
ousand folks and the average cise scl te 
\ man does not sit in ch is sweeping Ue ¢ ry . 
ntly interviewing folks witl CSS Chl Tannin OF yest, ' 
ae ° ; : 1 fae ] laechin in leicure time activ 
mething is happening here in createst need tor leadership in leisure time activ- 
g g 
| the boys and gir!s who appl ues for the youth of today. cir § 
e from the hig] hools e right use eisure 1S stl e ( 
, | +] , ; 
it the end of a very Th Unie M ues . . 
1 ’ P a ; + } ’ 1 ft 1 the é S ) ( 
e problems that had contront p Soe, Seen . : = 
Billings and said, “Mr. Bill etter America the Trucure 
talk t i high school ere passe iW ~ =) 
now if what I see happening Cre ve a tormer esident of the St 
pening the schools.” He ‘ lal hs the I M , \ > { 
head Since then I have been u ¢ ous . 
rs ot 129 Men SChHOOIS, ‘ EK ene CT ™ 
nd I have invitations from or because he was a graduate : 
; : er vill be remem! 1 
rop in and give them a few ) Will De remembered as 


wpoints. lou 0 
1 man who said he had gor stepped up to me and said, “Mr. fe ve have 


had said to her, “I should lost a friend.” This great man said to me one 
about the absence of vour day, “Mr. Beck, vou have had lot ( 
school.” She said, “She is watch children, and I wonder if you would spe 

» some men who are meeting to . 


He said, “No, I am talking t 
She said. “Lead me to that bunch of met 
am talking about she is il’ +1) cather there in our meeting TOO! a ; 

1 of America, among 


is in high school.” 


He said. “Oh. no. she is not, be of the leading business met 
been talking to her down on th« them fourteen vice-presidents of c 
What are vou going to do? | These financial leaders of America who recogni” 
; that vou are d 


+ he 
no tie 


the truth of this work 


cathered there to discuss 








hnance 


servatiol r yout! 


dis« uss 


time t 


LEISURE 


ne subject and that was the Con- 


| saw in the bunch of men 


roduct of a farm in Lawrence 


ot have a dollar to his name, 
nspired him to get an education 
pr d 


| ] 
nel 


him to get a loan of 
lars. He had made good and 
it bunch of America’s leading 
ie man who had picked up 


in and put it into the Pacific 


ittle lad had had his life touched 
believed in him and inspired him 


nation for West Point, a man 
the world—General Goethals. 
pes of men who sat there inter- 


of tomorrow. Another man 


the President of a fifty million 


vho had been a bareheaded, 


Y bo. on the streets of 
( e touch of a kind man 
you folks could give if you 
w you are putting your life’s 
ifter that meeting, | was asked 
crowd of men who wanted to 
he boy. I wish I had the 


e meetings and tell you about 
ven boys out of every hundred 
to get an education, and if we 
give them a little friendship, 


God is going to do it? 


to Capitalize Leisure Time 


erybody who comes into my 


r day | motioned to a little lad 
I said, “Son, 


s | 
my desk. 


do for you.” He said, “I want 
ob.” I said, ““Andrew, how far 
chool’” He said, “6 B.” And 


yy that we have to deal with 
ange. We try to make a boy 
We 


is regularly attending 


ire time for profit. will 


ess he 
ng education. 


team who has not proved to 


Not a boy can 


he is trying to get somewhere. 


ls and colleges are getting big 


in “ringers,” but they are de- 


le of our organizations. 


ance to play as a boy myself. 
was sixteen from eight to 


mber the boss, giving me my first 


“Well, here are your wages,” 


AND 





CHARACTER 


| don’t know 
when he thought I’d ever have the time to spend 


and threw three bones on the table. 


it! It is a great thing in the heart of a busy city 
to go and put your hands on a young man’s 
shoulder and help him. 
me, and | said, “What can I do for you?” He 
I said, “Well, I’ve already 
given you one job.” He said, “I want another. 
Abraham & Straus 


seven, but | must have another job from seven to 


One young lad came to 
said, “Il want a job.” 


| work for from three to 


three.” | said, “What do you want with another 


job?” He said, “You see, I’m keeping my kid 
The job I have is for eats 


And 


| say to you again that the heart of Wall Street 


sister in high school. 
and sleep—the other is for her education.” 
is warm. It is interested in the welfare of the 
thousands of boys and young men who form a 
large part of the nation’s great machine. I have 
found ready hands willing to help. It 1s a great 
thing to take a little hero like that and put him in 


And, 


we do stay by them, not with the club but with 


the hands of a man who will stay by him. 


the heart, and we are willing to share his 


problems with him. Fifty-one per cent. of the 

Wall Street clerks in college night schools are 
S 5S 

The 


rule that a boy must have a high school education 


products of the night high school classes. 


to secure employment in the Exchange has been 
modified to allow employment of boys without 
this training who will attend the night schools 
and make up this deficiency. 

There are numbers of men who have seen fit 
to lay aside their busy responsibilities to talk to 
these young leaders of tomorrow, and I venture 
to say that if we have the faith to challenge some 
of these big men they will always respond. Not 
| have asked a man who 


When our 


cans get so busy that they haven’t the time to 


one time out of ten that 
has refused. honest-to-God Ameri 
listen to you folks I don’t believe they are such 
good citizens as they profess. 


Must 


I want to suggest to you in closing that the 


Pay THE Price or AIDING MANKIND 


salvation of this land of ours must be worked out 
in each generation. It is not possible to capi- 
talize it on what people did thirty odd years ago. 

I thought of it a while ago as my car rolled 
down one of the highways in France. I saw Old 
Glory raised and I got out at Belleau Wood. As 
[ walked around among the thousands of crosses 
and as I stood there thinking of the loving service 
of these boys my mind traveled quickly back to 
my desk and I thought of one of the boys who 
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e fight and who had left his right 


leg here and had had his arm shot off. 


| started 


hand him some sob stuff and right there | 


ear! La 
cv¢ Sul 
Be W 
| 
i 
( 
) re 
N ( 
T? 
( 
W 
' 
( 
1 
| { 
1 
ii¢ 
Tt 
iV¢ 
time . - 


that will stay with me until the 
He said, “Why, Mr. 


of my life. 


ldn’t have missed it for anything 


ive missed being a small part for 
my! the expression on the lad’s 
say to you, mothers and fathers, 


brothers, you must all pay the 


u willing to pay the price? Are you 


vocation to be justifiable. 


ed with your job? There is not 


ne man doesn’t say to me, “I think 
l‘lorida in a business that gives 
as I get now.” You want to be 
the compensation will pay as 
getting out of your jobs today. 
ne that you feel the call is being 
It is an indication that you 
One man said to me: “Money is 
but it is good for us all to sit 
up and see if we have lost any- 
cannot buy.” 
the house of Morgan, and the 
esses me most was not that he | 
is the least thing that concerned 
id gotten the idea. I was talk 
ld him that I wanted him t 
He said, “You know I an 
1 I said, “1 don’t go to men who 
want you to talk to one of out 


1 


And then that genial smile « 


~ 


id, “Sure, they are the leaders « 


it is the spirit. 
anvthing we can do that will 
girls safer, and the only reasor 
to come down here is that Amer 
the possibilities coming to het 
manhood and womanhood and 
e out clean. 
mdly Word 
etting short but I must tell you 
the Stock Exchange we don’t 
be disciplined until he has told 
story and many a time I have 
A high 


to me once, “The most difficult 


o do is to sustain a teacher some 


+ 


toh 


the boy.” I said, “Send in your 


t away if you feel that way about 
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it. You have no right to stand in front of youth 
if you don’t believe in them.” 

He came into my office, one of these little lead- 
ers of tomorrow that we are speaking of, wear- 
On chatting with 
him, | said, “Otto, that is a beautiful rose you 


ing a rose in his buttonhole. 


have. I suppose some little lady gave it to you.” 
His face flushed and he said, “Yes, she did. You 
see, I live on the fifth floor of a tenement house 
on Washington Street, and every day there is a 
little girl who comes and brings flowers to my 
little sister who is sick. This morning she took 
one out of the bunch and gave it to me.” 
talked he pulled the rose out and said, “I would 


like for you to have this rose.” I said, “Why 
\nd he said, “You are the only man who has 
been kind to me this week.” 

| know, friends, that we are living in high 
speed days, but let’s be careful in the days th 
are ahead that we do not forget the word of 


ndness and the word of cheer to the littk 
olks that follow on. 


| was to talk about Leisure in Relation to Char 


acter but I have rambled. Let me say again, you 
folks don’t want to aspire to leadership unless you 
want to pay the price of leadershiy \ lead 
must stand steady, feel deeply, see further ar 
then be willing to go on alone. 1 others w 


7 


follow on and the job will be put across. 
May I summon you one and all wit! 
body, soul and spirit to an unrelenting warfare 
eainst the evil forces of this land of ours 
[ summon you to the road of service for the bene 


fit of mankind? 


’ : | 
When our population was s1 life was 
1 j 1 
mple, everybody could get . : ( 
exercise his muscles, at t ( ( 5 
the ordinary course of 1i ente 
rt of our population now that Is 1 nger tru 


We can not prevent this condition, but 1t ought 


I 
be possible to make up for the loss bv intelligent 
organization and provision by furnishing new oc 
casions and opportunities and creati! ew habits 
of outdoor life. Unless something of that kind 


can be done we shall lose our physical health, our 
moral stamina, our intellectual power, and become 


a decadent people —Elihu Root. 



















































What My City Is Doing for Recreation 


childre: 


Parent 
O00 ar 
on the 
ever, le 


For 


PAUL C. 


Greensboro, 


| had to wrestle with 

this information, for 

to eulogize him. I shall 

but will just tell you a 

ul C. Lindley is nation- 

yman, forester and fruit 

ited with his father in 

hards in the famous 

He is the original advocate of 

yuntry landscape decora- 

other natural means. 

City Council, is Trustee 

nterprises in his native 

Greensboro Park and 

was recently made a 

making a national study 
rks.—Mr. Lindley. 

ur Recreation Con- 

C., I shall be delighted, 

to talk on the subject 

H Recreation Done to My 

reation program ts 1n 

repeat what any one 

material already pub- 

to tell you, “What 


t 1 


a town of 15,000 
eround with funds 
women’s organizations. 

the Young Men’s 

here was so much ob- 

vise of the children 

Credit should be 

ternberger and others for the 
play in our city. The noisy 
reets until 1918, when the 


\ssociation raised around $4,- 


equipment which was placed 


They soon found, how- 


a necessity. 


he city appropriated $600, the 


I'welfth Recreation Congress, Asheville, 





LINDLEY 


North Carolina 


Chamber of Commerce $250, and from other 
sources about $200 was raised for the purpose of 
employing a play leader. ‘The first advisory group 
was formed from representatives of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association and Young Women’s 
Christian Association, City School Board and 
Parent-Teachers. A training school for play- 
ground workers was conducted by the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, which also opened its 
swimming pool one day a week for public use. 
Through the Playground and Recreation Associa 
tion of America a trained play leader was em- 
ployed and assistants furnished by the schools. At 
the end of one year this was also abandoned on 
account of lack of funds. 

About this time Greensboro decided to change 
from a town to a city. The school board needed 
new buildings; they were going to purchase several 
sites including an entire city block, something 
marvelous for the new grammar school, but before 
acting so rashly they employed George 1D. Strayer 
of Columbia University, to make a building survey 
of our city schools Since his visit all schools 
have been put on an acreage basis and the new 
yrammar school site, in place of a city block, is 


fourteen acres of level land. This evidently put 


our city fathers to thinking for about this time 
they employed the late Charles Mulford Robin 
son to make a city ] In his report delivered 
to the city in 1918 under the head of Recreation 


Problems, he Savs: 


“The park and playground problem is unusually 
interesting. ‘There are two reasons for this. One 
is that very little has been done, the other is that 
natural opportunities are exceptionally fine, this 
quality applying both to their merit and _ prac- 
ticability. Barring the ornamental spaces which 
may be found at a few street intersections, 
Greensboro has two parks. Both have a good 
deal of natural attractiveness not yet much im- 
proved by man, but not seriously spoiled. The 
larger of these, Fisher Park has twenty-five acres 
with an acre and a half developed, Douglas at the 
other end of town comprises about half a small 
block. If Greensboro is to live up to its slogan 











RECREATION 
of ‘the progressive’ it must initiate some serious 
park work.” 

‘Serious park work” is needed in many of our 


towns and | now want to suggest if there is any 


} ‘ 1; 
tne audi 


‘nce thinking of improving recrea- 


one 
tion in their city, by all means get the Playground 


and Recreation Association of America to make 
(Jur city plan, school survey and recrea- 
the latter by Dr. Willis A. Parker, 
take up a little later, has meant thou 
ul f dollars to our city. 
in recreation was in 1920, when 
mi e Herman Cone, A. B. High, Bob Glenn 
Wilkins formed the Greensboro Camp 
al round Association, and a summer camp 
“2 \ established. This was really our 
the organization remained intact 
the Park 


This organization was 


by Greensboro and 
Necreatiol mmission. 

ive and wide awake secretary ot 
Chest, Victor S 
e Chest in 1924 employed its first 


the 


, Greet ro Community 


ry and scope of its work 
rely financial to the development 
of munityv-wide program of social and civik 


wot Stu ne the various fields, recreation was 


nec ded. 


Ne ( d 


4+. the Executive Committee of the 
( | the making of a study of Greens 
the Playground at 

tion of America. On May 21, 


representative 


needs by 
Parker, district 
of the existing recreatiol 
()n May 22, 1924, the first 
itizens interested in recreatio1 
was held 


the 


teen organizations, 
7 the 


ark and Recreation division 


s of Chest and 


orTroiyty 
| ! 


1 
( }? 
I 


In June Dr. Parker presented his 
nization was completed, and at 
ing an enlarged program to in- 
all of 
to stimulate the development 


recreation for (Greens 


of mu pal park and recreation system. This 
is a direct result of Dr. Parker’s 
M 11, 1925 John 
was sent us from the Playground and 
of 


another “‘humdinger,” 


Recreation Association America for a two 


institute. Many leaders were 


W. 


weeks’ recreation 


Herbert Park, our Greensboro 
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director, was supplied with much needed com- 
petent playground workers. During the past sum- 
mer playgrounds were opened for both white and 
colored; 30,713 children attended from June 15 
to August 15, at a cost for paid leaders of $2,029 
60, about $0.06'4 for each child. Instruction was 
given in hand work, and many forms of organized 
play. 


THE PARK SYSTEM 


A remarkable park development has been begun 


in Greensboro. A continuous park system of 


791 acres is connected by twelve miles of beautiful 


drives. And every acre except four was donated ! 
he only land needed to finish the foundation ot 
a complete system, besides a few scattered breat!] 

ing spots in the center of the city, is a large area 


; 


for colored people on the east. 
and a stadium site of eleven acres mark the be 
ginning of this achievement. 

Greensboro has in all 1,705 acres of park land 
his does not include any park, school or play 
ground of one acre or less, nor lakes, parks 
schools in the mill districts, where the Cone an 
Sternberger interests have been very generous 
having set aside 150 acres for this purpose, besides 
providing several community houses and tw 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, making three 
in our city. 

\s a memorial to the late Moses ( 

Messrs. Cone have again show . 
by leaving 67 acres of wo 
of our city for the site : mil 

hospital 

(sreensbot evlect © ( { 

phase ) its evel ie W eT 

rtunat l the commu meet S 

( hva mt Its ¢ ens, m ore 
industrial leaders seeing the nec sen 
public rec eation centers te ( \ S 
is usually dangerous. but i s ins t 
was fortunate as now we have 
semi-public recreation on a greater scale than is 
usually found in cities much larger than ours 

I would appreciate Mr. Chairman, ut 


’ 


return to New York you would stop off in Greens 


many delegates wit] 


boro for a day and bring aS 
We want to show 
In 1930, ] 


my invitation to you to hold your Recreation Con 


you as you can. vou what 


own in the rough. again want to ren 

gress in Greensboro, the home base of recreatiot 
At that 
show you a completed park system. 


in the Carolinas. time we promise to 








600 ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 


Equipment for General 
Athletics and Layout 
of an Athletic 
Field 
rural schools particularly, the 
Si Syllabus of the State Board 


O irginia has suggested the fol- 


ment of an athletic field: 


chinning and other 
stunt cated so that it will not inter 
space. Sink uprights 4 
feet deep, and set in 
cen e 2-inch plumbing pipe. 
Place t high so that the pupils’ 
iging by the hands. 
Phre take care of two horizontal 
Che low horizontal 

from the ground. 


unping pit for high and 

bros la Che pit should have 
8 x 20 inches. Excavate 

two feet and fill in with 

shavit lust \ mixture of sawdust 
oft enough landing for 


boys mixture of sawdust and shav- 


at one end of the pit 
vided by imbedding a 
2 feet long firmly in and 
on tl round: two stakes of 
lx nto the ground at the 
ends to, the imbedded joist, pro- 
yr the scratch line. If 
pit ¢ used, the joist should be set 
about ne end of the pit to assure a 
18 to 20 feet. 


s rt k, 50-75 Yards 


rural high school can 

way track of 50-75 

be 10 to 12 feet wide, 

rt of the school ground, 

and This track will take care 
of < ent the general athletic pe- 
riod at long enough for practicing the 
runni! yf interscholastic athletics. Dirt 


or clay t e quite fast in dry weather. Every 


high school is urged to provide a running track 
either of dirt, as suggested above, or of cinders. 
Tennis 

Tennis, while an excellent game, has the disad- 
vantage of permitting but a small number to play. 
It is an excellent recreation activity for after 
school and should be provided for by adequate 
numbers of courts. Each rural high school 
should have at least two courts which can be used 


for volley ball. 
Straight-a-way Cinder Track 

The cinder track can be made very easily and 
be held 


practice may | m it immediately after a 
rain. In its construction use the soft coal ashes 


taken from the heating plant of the school. 
Screen these ashes, reserving the fine screening 
for the top layer and the lumps and clink- 


ers for the foundation. Do not mix clay or 
sand with soft coal ashes as the dirt will grad- 
ually work up through the ashes after the track is 
made and this will give sufficient binding. <A 
straight-a-way can be excavated to a depth of 
about four inches, with the larger lumps deposited 
on the dirt as a foundation for the finer screen- 
ings. The fine ashes are then spread evenly over 


} 


the lumps and rolled. It will be possible to make 


a straight-a-way without excavating by placing a 
layer of fine ashes to a depth of about two inches 
on top of the clay. After the top surface has 
been rolled, it should be dragged with a heavy 
plank having a piece of carpet or canvas nailed to 


— 


the underside, 
Equipment for Games and General Athletics 


Baseballs: Six regulation outdoor baseballs 
for boys, six regulation playground balls—12 
inches in circumference—for boys and girls. 

Six reg- 


layground bats—32 inches long and 2 


Bats: Six regulation baseball bats. 


ulation | 
inches in diameter. 

Catcher’s glove, mask and chest protector: 
One each for boys. 

Tennis Net: At least one which can be used 
for volley ball. 

Back Board and Baskets: Two pair, one for 
be yyS, one for girls, 

Basketballs: At least one for boys and one for 
girls. 

Volley Balls: 
for girls. 

Uprights for volley ball, jumping standards. 


At least one for boys and one 


may be home-made. 
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What Recreation Means to Fort Worth 


Marvin D. Evans 


[he next speaker is from Fort 
He is Chairman of the Recreation 
Board and Chairman of the Boys’ Work Commit- 
te Rotary Club. He was a charter member 
ommittee organized to secure a Recreation 
ent and was the prime mover in securing 
t! manager form of Government for Forth 
With all the civic responsibilities and in- 
ne ranks higher than recreation. 

D. Evans. 
| want to say that it is indeed a 
it pleasure for me to be in Asheville at 
re However, in speaking I am very 
e position of the old colored woman 
tas witness. I have observed very 
ikers and those who have talked 
ions, and I have never seen people 
about their subjects, so filled with 
lk, and that spirit has finally gotten 


his negro woman I started to tell 

was witness in court, would start 

wer with, “I think” and then go on and 
testimony Finally the Judge said 
we don't care about your thinking—don't 
lk without thinking.” And she 

e, I ain’t never had no education 

like these lawyers, I can’t talk 


reation and companionship done 
first thing we did was to grab up a golf 


urse, and in less than twelve months we had a 
ne eighteen hole course going, with many men 


> 


who never thought of the idea of play 


lf it course. Before three months had 

we had football teams, tennis courts, and 
similar activities on the playgrounds. We now 
six regular playgrounds during the winter 

season and fifteen playgrounds during vacation. 


he public schools have their own system of play- 
round work, and their own playgrounds, but they 
work in cooperation with us, so I take pride in 
mentioning the fact that the Harmon Foundation 
donated to us a tract of land a little over five acres 
in size immediately adjoining our largest negro 
population, which is to be used for a negro play- 
ground. It is in a very attractive setting and is 


extremely helpful to that particular part ot the 
population. We are glad that this has been accom 
plished. 

We have also been carrying on a very vigorous 
and extensive athletic program. We have a large 


program in football, baseball, basketball, tennis, 
horseshoe, or barnyard gold as it is called, 
Through the efforts of our Recreation Depart- 
ment, and through the particular effort of our 
Superintendent of Recreation, a state organization 
has been brought about and some interesting work 
done in athletics. It has made possible for us a 
community service most helpful in community an 
social life. We take a particular interest in 
churches, plays that are staged by the Sunday 
School classes, clubs, and enterprises of most 
every kind. Large industrial enterprises having 
picnics have asked us to help them and that has 
brought considerable influence among our citizen- 
ery and great prestige for the department. 

his past year we put on a great number of folk 
programs, made up by the citizens of that play- 
ground community. These programs developed 
some musical talent, some dramatic talent, and 
brought the families together, I may say that we 
have never had occasion to ask a policeman to 
attend these gatherings when the family comes to- 
gether, for when mother and father are there, 
Willie, and Johnnie, and Tommy and Mary are 
perfect, or as nearly perfect as you can expect 


from boys and girls who are enthusias Our 


program for next year is about the same 
In a word, recreation has brought to Fort 
Worth many hours of useful time which other 
wise would have been spent in wasteful and de 
structive activities. We are grateful, indeed, to 
the institution that has made our rapid progress 
possible, the Playground and Recreation Associa 
tion of America. This organization came to us 
many years ago and started the work. When we 
had to get an amendment to the charter which 
they helped us get, they were right there and had 
the amendment properly written so that we had a 
department of recreation on the proper basis. 
We think we have made rapid progress during the 
three years, and for it we are deeply grateful to 
the Association. We have 100 per cent coopera- 
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602 ZOOLOGICAL MEMORY CONTEST 


tion of our citizenship, of the churches, schools, 
civic clul ind more particularly of the City 
Council at t our City Park Commissioners, 
We sl e glad to have you look over the 
splendid m that we will have in operation 
when yot me two years from now to attend the 


Recreati ress at Fort Worth! 


Dallas Has a Zoological 
Memory Contest 


WALD PETTET 

With t eration of the Dallas Times Her- 
ald and 1 supervision of the Dallas Park 
Board, V by, director of Parks and Play- 
grounds is, lexas, has launched a new 
stvle men test in the recreation field as one 
way of si he maximum use of public parks. 
Thousat ldren are visiting each day the 
Marsal » in the volunteer study of nat- 
ural histor desire on the part of the school 
children t w more about animal life has been 
stimulat ological memory contest, cov- 
ering thi and a selected list of 125 spe- 
cies. The t of the contest is to familiarize 
the child: lallas with the specimens of the 
Marsalis 

U1 nalia class are listed six divi- 
sions of t est order of vertebrates, contain- 
ing thos vhich nourish their young with 
milk 

i. Fi Highest order of mammals, in- 
cluding nke baboons and apes 

2. Marsupialia—Those mammals which carry 
their your n external pouch 

3. Prol \ll elephants, living and ex- 
tinct 

4. ( se mammals eating and feed- 
ing on fl 

5. Rode Rodents or gnawing mammals 
(largest mammals ) 

6. Ungulata—Class of mammals most of which 
have hort st of which eat herbs exclusively 

Under class are listed the vertebrates 
characte feathers and wings: 

1. Galli—Quail and pheasant species 

2. Psitt ‘arrot species, recognized by their 


powerful bill and thick tongue 


3. Anseres—Web-footed, swimming birds 
4, Passers—Chiefly song birds of perching 
habits. Largest class of aves 





5. Columbae—Doves and pigeons. 

6. Miscellaneous aves 

Under the reptilia class are listed the animals 
which creep and crawl. 

There is nothing new in the music memory con- 
test, but Mr. Jacoby has hit upon the brilliant idea 
of popularizing the Dallas Zoo by applying the 
music memory contest features to the zoological 
specimens. [Each cage is numbered and the name 
removed for the period prior and during the con- 
test. Any child may give either the common or 
the classical name of the species, and the child 
may study the specimens for the entire week and 
secure his answer either by library reference or 
from any other source at his disposal. 

Mr. Jacoby plans to extend the same principle 
to nature study by later developing a memory con- 
test for all the different varieties of trees in the 
Dallas Parks and follow this later with another 
memory contest on all the variety of shrubs planted 


in Dallas Parks. 


Drama Contests 


Last year the National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion held a play writing contest for high school 
students which aroused so much interest that a 
similar contest has been announced for 1925-206. 
Eight prizes are offered for plays considered by 
the judges to be the best from the standpoints of 
dramatic effect and expression of a health or hy- 
giene idea. These awards will be given the school 
or school group responsible for writing and pro- 
ducing the play. The contest which is open to 
public high schools and to private and parochial 
schools of the same grade will close April 1, 1926. 

Detailed information may be secured from the 
National Tuberculosis Association, 370 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City. 

Announcement is made by the Committee on 
Education and Religious Drama of the Federal 
Council of Churches, of the award of its Religious 
Drama prize to Marshall N. Goold, of Leicester, 
Massachusetts, for his three-act play The Quest 
Divine. The prize play will be published by the 
Committee in its second anthology of religious 
plays, which will appear in the early spring. 


























What Recreation Means in Columbus, 
Georgia 


J 


» 


»Y 


Epwina Woop 


Joseph Lee, Chairman: Our next speaker 1s 
Miss [Edwina Wood, who has spent her life time 
in service to the community. As the first super- 
vi of kindergarten employed by the school 
bo s a member of the Board of Education, 
as the first president of the City Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and now as Chairman of the 
Park and Playground Board of Columbus, Miss 
Wood has given untiring and devoted service 
to the education and recreation life of her com 


munity and state. It is a real pleasure to have 


associates us in the national recreation move 
ment, Miss Edwina Wood, of Columbus, Georgia. 

Ml \\ | had hoped in the few brief mo- 
ments | might have with you, to try and induce you 


to come to Columbus, Georgia, but after hearing 


MI ey, | know you will all go to Greensboro 
I have no such message to bring you as his. 


rder that you may visualize what Columbus 
to do than has done, I think vou 


re rwving 
y ~ 


hould know something of the town from whicl 


[ come. We are on the banks of the Chatta 
ho e River, which furnishes power to turn the 
wheels of many factories, and, therefore, we are 
in indus town. We have a population of 50, 
000, and you could divide the population into 
thirds—one-third negroes, one-third industrial or 
middle cl and the so-called upper class. So 

u see the problem that has confronted us and 
still confronts us. It means that the colored peo 
ple hav taught to play, and they have no 

e. Our mill people are not foreigners, they 

e not mountain people; they are our own people 
wl mm rom the country to work in the mills 
hey have no ambition; they have for generations 
be tate of apathy, and to teach them to 
play, o1 eo to school, or do anything beyond 


their worl 
\bout ter 


in the mill is a problem indeed. 


vears ago we realized that we needed 


itly some attention paid to the physical 


very rT ¢ 
and recreation side of the child’s development. 
As we were groping to find how we should pro- 


] 


ceed, it was suggested that we write to the play- 


ground association, and I want to say right here 


to Mr. Lee 


ind all the others that Columbus owes 


them a debt of gratitude, for when we first wrote 
and asked for suggestions they responded im- 
mediately and sent Mr. Settle, who made our first 
playground survey. At that time Columbus had 
a Mayor and City Council, and if you still have 
that form of government you will know what I 
am speaking about. We spent weeks of waiting, 
the women helped plead the cause and all we 
received was the cold shoulder—we were turned 
down absolutely, and it looked as if the money 
was wasted. The years went by and we found 
it had not been wasted. Two years ago Columbus 
went through a siege of political jeopardy. We 
had five men chosen and they employed a city 
manager, without solicitation on the part of any 
body. These five men said: “If we are going to 
have a town on this earth, the town is to be run 
so that the people are considered.” They created 
a board of five members without our knowing any 
thing about it, and I happened to be put on it. We 
had an appropriation of $8,000. It was a very 
small sum, but it was a beginning. 


] 


It was then that John bradford of the 


P. R. A. A. came to our help and re-surveved our 
town and secured for us Mr. Cartier, who was 
then in Augusta, and he was such a help to us 


Much 


of the space recommended through the survey has 


We have not a wonderful story to tell. 


been bought and nine small playgrounds tor white 
citizens and two for colored have been opened. 
Leaders have been trained through an institute 
Out of the $900,000 bonds issued by the city 
more than a year ago, $105,000 was given to parks 
and playgrounds, $50,000 of this being used to 
help build a staduim. Two big areas have been 
bought for $10,000 each in the northern and east- 
ern sections, and a smaller section is being planned 
to operate a playground in the southern part of 
the city. We realized that we needed a new high 
school and so we have secured a plot of about 
twenty-five acres, on which the new building is 
being placed. It is beautifully located and is going 
to be something of which Columbus will be proud. 

What recreation has done for us is not as vet 
visible. All through this Congress there has been 
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604 CHESTER COUNTY HISTORY 
the id ed to me of the spiritual need being . ‘ , 2 , 
vorked ough our recreation systems we Chester County Hi IStory 


we play with him, or as we 


work v n the 100ls, but wherever we 
work 1 ve work with the four sides. As 
we thit thing that we are privileged to 
work f r little town the only verse that 
reveal the perfect child was 
that faster: “He grew in wisdom, 
and it n r with God and man.” 
We w ( ‘row physically fit and 


to ha i1 Our idea is that every 


; 


o have a chance. As 


we WV icult as it may seem, 
we at e every child an opportunity 
to 21 row spiritually, and 

| ) grow in wisdom and 
in s God and man. 

It eal pri ilege to be in 
this, 1 re nd I shall go back home 
prop ened to work at the task until 
whet ! in we may have something to 
be p1 hall be wishing for you the same 
thins mmunity may find that we 
must hild is made in the image 
of his M ind only then shall we realize 
the thi ll working toward—to make 
this a wo! hildren can be born and reared 

len in One 

In cial and civic work where 
ther nizations caring for 
differe 1 general movement, federa- 
tions hz tormed to guard against duplica- 
tion of to assure cooperative, mutually 
helpful 

The set t the Playground and Recreation 
\ssociatiot rica itself a combination of 
services W narily be rendered by a 
number of t organizations. 

Ten p the general community recrea- 
tion field ered by the Association through 
its promot iidance of the movements for 


children’s nds, rural recreation, physical 


educatiot ty music, community drama, 
recreative recreation for colored com- 
reation, recreation legislation, 
and communit Idings 


munities, 


and community centers. 


Grinding over a history book or a geography 


g 
isn’t the way the people of Chester County, Pa., 
are learning the interesting stories of their vari- 
ous communities. Instead each makes a picture 
of his own local history and then presents it to 
the others in living characters—a cooperative un- 
dertaking which affords them all much more fun. 

Early in June, the Chester County Recreation 
Board asked the eight different communities who 
wished to take part, to choose something in their 
own history and present it in pageant torm. Each 


wrote up the bit of story chosen, planned tl 


e 


} 


staging of it, selected local actors and rehearsed 


it in their community. And in October all came 


together in Coatesville for the big production and 
the county superintendent of recreation gave the 
final coaching for the entire performance—a beau 
tiful historical pageant in which many had a part. 

Phoenixville gave Building the Bridge from 
Barbarism to the Present from their Old Home 
Week; Wallace Township acted out Henderson’ 
Treaty with the Indians; Whitford gave an au 
thentic scene of Whitford history acted by th 


descendants of Richard Thomas who were resid- 
ing on the original grant of land; The R 

Industry was the West 
Valley presented 
Washington at Valley Forge; West Chester gave 
At Peace Beside the Wassan; The Reminiscences 
of Betsy Lavender, taken from the Story of Ken- 
net by Bayard Taylor, was acted by three people 


Growing subject of 


Grove’s production; Forge 


from Kennett Square, and the evening ended with 
Downington’s production, The Flight of the Con- 
tinental Congress from Philadelphia to York, Pa. 

As a whole, the performances—for two had to 
be given to satisfy the crowds—were beautiful 
and instructive and the preparations afforded an 
immense amount of enjoyment and sociability to 
the many participants. Each year a similar pro- 
duction is to be given and already next year’s is 
being anticipated by the people of Chester County. 
Miss Mathilde 


Recreation for the Chester County Recreation 


Christman, Superintendent of 
Board, says: “We are drawing nearer the time 
when all money for welfare work will be raised 
through drives for that purpose—this will deprive 
us of many social functions that will be greatly 
missed unless we teach the holding of the social 
functions for their recreational value. It was that 
spirit that prevailed in our pageant—it was given 
purely for the recreational benefit derived.” 











What Recreation Means to Charleston, 
South Carolina 


By 


Mrs. Joun C, TIEDEMAN 


1 


Chairman: Our next speaker will be Mrs. John 
C. Tiedeman, who is very active in this work and 
as for many years been Chairman of Play- 
f the Park Board of Charleston, South 

rs. Tiedeman: Twenty-five years ago a 
vroup of twelve young girls, of whom I was one, 
rganized a civic club. We rented a vacant lot, 
ged sand, lumber, rope, crackers and sweet 
cakes, and even lemons to make lemonade in 
to entice the children. We took turns going 

uples with the children. That was before 


ve organized training schools, before there 
rained workers. 

V ive in Charleston a piece of apparatus 

really should be in every playground, 

pparatus that I have never seen anywhere else. 

| ifa f you, except those who have been 

les would know what I mean when | 


1f a juggling board, but there is nothing 
more fun to it. That is the way our first 
und started in 1900, 
1910 the City Council, at the request of the 
Club, gave a piece of land to be used for 
round. ‘That was our first municipal play- 
I 


round and from that we have grown to four 
rounds, three for the white children and one 
e colored. We are trying to do our part 


for the colored citizens. This work 
y but when the colored playground 


: ¢ is going to be the best in the city, 
given us a whole city block for it. 

\"\ | have a baseball diamond, tennis courts, 
thall as well as the necessary apparatus. We 


lo not have so much money from our City Coun- 
| other places; we have to work on a 


ery close margin, but we are getting on, and | 
h pride, we are getting wonderful results. 


years ago a request came in from the 


supervisors for two dozen locks. Things were 
bei tolen, they never knew where anything 
wa loday we never lose anything on the play- 


things are always brought back. It 
only goes to show what playground directors and 


leaders can do with children, starting them right, 
helping to make them better citizens. 

Three years ago when our city administration 
changed the Playground Commission was abol- 
ished. A Board of Parks and Playgrounds was 
formed with four men and one woman on the 
Board, and I am that unfortunate woman. | 
told the Mayor I wanted to stay until we had a 
municipal swimming pool, and then I should feel 
hat my work is done. 

Now I can only say that as far as | am con- 
cerned I have enjoyed this convention, my first 
one, and I am glad | could be here. It is wonder- 
ful to see what others are doing and to feel that 
the spiritual side is being recognized. | often 
think the little poem of Longfellow’s beginning. 
“IT shot an arrow into the air,” epitomizes the 
spirit of the playground. 


“i shot an arrow into the air, 
It fell to earth, I knew not where; 


For, so swiftly it flew, the sight 
Could not follow it in its flight 


I breathed a song into the air, 

It fell to earth, I knew not where 

For who has sight so keen and strong, 
That it can follow the flight of song? 


] 


Long, long afterward, in an oak, 


| found the arrow, still unbroke 


J2 
J 


And the song, from be 


I found again in the heart of a friend.” 


A public spirited woman, who has given a very 
considerable property to one of our larger cities 
for recreation uses, happened the other day to see 
a copy of THe PLayGrounp for the first time. 
She was so deeply interested that she at once sent 
over to the public library to obtain all of the back 
copies so that she might learn more about the great 
undertaking and understand what is being done 
in the recreation movement throughout the 
country. 
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Mount New York, has the distinction 
of being the first city in the State to take advan- 
tage of the Referendum Law on Recreation, and 


it is justly of the record made in its first 


year’s worl ter a campaign led by the League 
of Women Voters, in which social, civic, political 
and religi ranizations rallied to the support 
of the moveme the voters of the city decided by 
a referendum vote, November 24, 1924, that a 
minimum of $20,000 should be spent by the city 
on public recreation. The Board of Aldermen 
voted that th funds should be expended by a 
commission, a1 n January 1, 1925, a commis- 
sion of five women was appointed by the Mayor. 
Later the « sion met for organization and 
Mrs. Leo Fr vas elected Chairman, Mrs. Harry 
P. Willcox, \ Chairman; Mrs. George Barrow, 
Treasuret Herbert L. Baker, Chairman of 
Rules and R tions and Appointments, and 
Mrs. Walter Goodnough, Secretary. 


In ] mi on was urged to close 
the hilly st: r coasting. It was agreed that 
the Commis vould take no responsibility for 


accidents, n organized, and no 


directors engag but would engage special 
policemen t the sters. This was done. 
Survey of reational Facilities 

On Febr \Irs. Katherine Dabney Inglé 
was give! e€ appointment as supervisor, 
and began w t once, making a survey of the 
city’s recre | facilities his was accom- 
plished nterviews with school 
authorities rned over full reports of last 
vear’s playg and talks with all welfare 
workers wl ; engaged in the recreational 
field. Furt ily was made in the churches, by 


interviewil priests and rabbis; and in- 


formation to commercial recreation was 
collected irvey is now on file. The 
Community Y e Council agreed to act as a 
clearing prevent duplication of effort, 
and formed a committee 


of the city 


‘f all recreation workers 
group was consulted before 


each season’ ram was launched. 


Financstal P) 


A study « possible budget and _ financial 
mechanism wv made with the Mayor’s Com- 
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A Year’s Work in Mount Vernon 






mittee on Recreation, especially appointed from 
the Board of Aldermen. After trial of several 
systems of special ordinances, the Common 
Council permitted the Commission to expend 
sums up to $100 without the approval of the 
Common Council and the Board of Estimate and 
Contract. 


Establishment of Evening Recreation Centers 


The survey showed that the first need of the 
city was recreation centers for boys of sixteen 
and over. The Board of Education agreed to 
open the school gymnasiums for this purpose, for 
the cost of light and janitor service. On March 
29th, the first of five centers was opened, the 
night centers for boys being uniformly success- 
ful. Other centers were opened in April and 
May, until there were six for boys and two for 
girls, with an approximate attendance for twelve 
weeks of 3,100. 


First Music Program 


A Music Committee was organized which ar- 
ranged a free concert in April. The Commission 
also paid the expenses of the music week con 
ducted by the Westchester Woman’s Club 


Spring After-School Playgrounds 


Six after-school playgrounds were opened, 
directed by nine pari-time workers, and remain 
ing open for ten weeks, with an attendance ot 
about 18,500 children. A lot loaned by a private 
owner was fenced and equipped by the Com- 
mission, with special care for mothers and babies. 
A daily milk station and educational movies were 
organized. Special health instruction was given 
by a mature director, and health movies were 
shown with the comedies. 


Negro Activities 


The Negro Spiritual Choral, with forty mem- 
bers, was directed by the Commission and formed 
into a permanent group, giving a special concert 
in June, besides singing in the Westchester County 
Music Festival. Two athletic clubs for boys and 
girls, which are still active, grew out of the choral. 


Training Course 


A training course for recreation leaders was 
given in the High School from May fourth to 
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sixteenth, with instructors from local schools, 
County Recreation Commission and Columbia 
University assisting the local directors. Thirty- 
two applicants registered, twenty-one completing 
the greater part of the work. These students were 
given preference in the summer appointments, 
some promising leaders being found. 


July Playgrounds 


Che summer playgrounds were opened on June 
twenty-ninth, earlier than other County grounds, 
at the request of the schools and the probation 
officers \ new ground was rented on Seventh 
\venue, cleared, fenced and equipped, and an old 

on the property was remodeled into a tool 
Chis playground filled the greatest need in 

tv and did especially fine work. A lot Oppo- 
loaned by the St. Anthony Society and 
kindergarten for the neighborhood, 

the other playground for the older 
Special kindergarten work was carried 

t the summer at three places. These 
plavgrounds were necessitated by 

tage of children under six attend 

nds. These grounds were especially 
the small children were given activi 
raft, games and_ storytelling. In 
little mothers were free to get the 
suited to them, and the babies were 
bout by the rougher games of the 
len playgrounds were opened in 
was kept busy throughout the 

g new equipment and installing and 


longing to the schools. 


ten grounds, two tennis courts 

by the Commission at the High 
were also two baseball fields. Three 
gues were formed, the Industrial 

eight teams, the Junior League with 

nd the Playground League, playing 

eventy-one games. In July, besides 

the regular activities, sprinklers, once employed 
by the Fire Department, were operated near five 
plavgrounds, bringing out good crowds on all hot 
\ trained nurse was engaged for part- 

time, who examined the children on the grounds 
for remediable diseases, and advised as to clean- 
liness. ‘(wo new milk stations were opened. Two 


band concerts were given in July. 
July Attendance 


In July the attendance on the grounds was 


28,914; at games, concerts and movies, 11,700; 
making a total of 40,614. 


Program 


Baseball, dodge ball, field sports, punch ball, 
volley ball, newcomb, quoits, jacks, playground 
ball and many active games for the small children 
were in the daily program. The apparatus on all 
grounds was in constant use. Among the special 
activities carried on in connection with the play- 
grounds, dancing, hiking and swimming were 
most popular. The evening centers added sing- 
ing, hand ball and basket ball to the list. 


August Activities 


A Twilight Center, open three evenings weekly, 
ran to the large daily attendance of nearly 200. 
The band concert on August twentieth was ap- 
plauded by 2,000 or more people. Mount Vernon 
celebrated its first Play Day in Hartley Park on 
August fourteenth, about 600 children attending. 
A field meet, covering track events for both girls 
and boys, was held. The girls displayed their tal- 
ents in competitive dancing. Two prizes were 
awarded, a silver loving cup and a large banner. 
A pageant closed the program, when the story of 
The Selfish Giant was presented. Swimming was 
popular throughout the summer, with a special 
life-saver in attendance. About 180 children wer: 


sent to witness games at the Yankee Stadi 


un 
the Polo Grounds on free tickets given by the 


managements, the Commission furnishing special 


trolleys and directors. The Playground and Rec- 


awarded 


reation Association of America 
four badges to the playground children for pr 
Milk distri- 


ivgrounds with a 


ficiency in individual athletic work 
bution was carried on in four pl 
growing sale, 4,000 small bottles being sold t 

children with crackers during August. Only two 
accidents were reported for Spring and Summer. 
Forty-six children were sent to the Westchester 
County Recreation Camp at Croton Point by the 
camp committee, going to and from the camp in 
the Recreation car. Activities leading in popu 
larity were baseball, jacks, newcomb and _ field 
sports. The Commission assisted in establishing 
a Summer Play School, which was conducted by 


a committee of women. 
County Play Day 


Mount Vernon participated in the Westchester 
County Play Day on August ‘twenty-second at 


Mohansic Park, winning second place. About 
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135 children were driven to the park from Mount 


Vernon, sixty-one of them taking part in the 


sports and dar 


Summer Attendanc: 


The total res for two-month summer 
program a1 

Attendant BD SE ke dedAccwce . 52,416 

Attend i pe ial activities...... 22,500 

Total Pee ee 
Decreas 

The Comt is especially grateful for the 


decreas lency rept rted by the Children’s 


Court. TI bation Officer has given the 
Commissio1 mission to quote her in saying 
that the nut f boys and girls charged with 
delinquency fe rom seventeen last summer to 
eleven this mer. She further states that the 
most not ngs of small boys have been 
broken uj that no member of any one of 
them appear fore the court this summer, and 
many of t were frequently seen by her 


on cert 
Leade? 


The sumt s were carried on by 


seventeet! f them leaving the 
grounds t t hikes, dancing and swimming 


trips, ball g ind badge tests. The boys’ 
leader directed the Industrial League and all boys’ 
work. A | supervisor of handcraft traveled 
from pl » playground and put over a 
valuable pr f sewing, millinery, reed work 
for boys , and coping saw work. The 
Commiss thened in its belief that a 
playground v t leadership or with poor lead- 
ership accot more harm than good. Space 
and equipment nothing but a means to mis- 
chief. | t leadership and direction are 


necessary W a man and woman on each 


playground 


Fall Playg 


The fall p1 ypened on September twenty- 
second, running for five weeks, with nine direc- 
tors in One director spent most of his 
time refereeing games. .The average daily at- 
tendance f eason was 370, or a total of 


8.508. Str ting was carried on near three 


1 


grounds onc k, with the cooperation of the 


Police Department. Football, basketball, dodge 





The co- 
operation with the school athletics was the best 
achieved so far. 


ball and soccer were popular activities. 


Evening Recreation Centers, Second Season 


The evening recreation centers for boys have 
grown from nine to twelve free ones, with ten 
private groups supervised by the Commission. 
The activities are basketball, games and boxing. 
There is now an Industrial Basketball League 
with six teams, and three boys’ leagues, Senior, 
Junior and Midget. These centers had an attend- 
ance of about 8,000 for October and about 4,200 
for November (sixteen play days). There is one 
colored boys’ center and one for girls. Another is 
composed of foreign-born students from the Night 
School. 


Music Program, Second Season 


Again there are two chorals, the Mount Vernon 
Choral Society and the Spiritual Choral Society. 
An orchestra to complement these singing societies 
started with about forty members. The Commis- 
sion is pleased with this enlarged number of adult 
activities. 


Second Training Course N. Y. U 


A training course for playground directors is 


being given by New York University Institut 


of Education, at the request of the Commis 
sion, which found it difficult to have its direc 
tors go to New York for training. Sixteen mem- 
bers are taking very thorough training in the 
teaching of activities for children six to sixteen. 
This thirty-hour course will give the Commission 
a local staff, trained in both modern theory and 
experience, hence able to render more efficient 
service. 


Cost of Services to City 


The services described have been secured for 
the city by an additional cost, in 1925, of only 
$15,539; as the Board of Education in 1924 spent 
$5,461 for recreation. The Recreation Commis- 
sion hopes to give greater service in 1926, as a re- 


sult of a year’s adjustment to the city system, the 
experience and training of a local staff, and a 
better understanding of Mount Vernon’s needs; 
and to offer many more opportunities for clean 
and constructive recreation to the adults and 
children of Mount Vernon. 








DEVELOPMENT IN 


An Apprentice Project 


Last summer the Stamford Board of Public 
Recreation tried out an apprentice project which 
proved a successful experiment. Several inex- 
perienced people who wanted to try themselves 
out before deciding to make recreation their life 
work were taken on the staff. One was paid a 
very small sum, the others nothing at all. ‘They 
worked as faithfully as other members of the 
attended all staff and training meet- 


staff; they 
ings; they were given charge of different tasks 
and criticized on their results and they were 
laced us playgrounds with more expe- 
rienced members of the staff. 


‘We held one staff meeting,” says Miss Mary 
Freeland, [Executive Secretary, “‘at which each 
member the staff taught one new stunt to 
the other (his material was afterward col 

ted in typewritten form and distributed to thi 


\t the next meeting the manner in which 

the gam directed was commented on. I: 
particular meeting, much game 

material w collected, classified, tried out on 
the playgrounds and then discussed at staff 


rd of the workers’ accomplishment 


mmer and gave them ratings undet 


e diffe headings: successful program, get 

¢! t | sportsmanship, playground point 
lependability (records and punctu 

ality he members of the staff were quit 
nexperienced but there was a notable 

n ement over last season in team spirit.” 

cial sel vice conference, De in 
Kirel \ ted that he was more interested in 
rom becoming criminals than hi 

reforming them afterwards. The best 

to keep our children out of court 
WI clinics for body, mind, and soul, are good, 
tis n ! rtant for wholesome persons to get 
the children and give them something worth 

turn their steps in the right direc 

tion, rather than in the wrong direction, and do 
it he spirit of understanding and love. The 


f the next generation depends upon 
eople are going to do with their lives from 
this moment on. We can do something vital if 
people of the community set themselves to the 
task 
Recreation leaders have an unusual opportunity 
in connection with attractive play activities to 
bring wholesome influences to bear upon child life 
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The Development of San 
Francisco’s Far Flung 
Recreation System 


The July issue of the San Francisco Municipal 
Record is a Recreation Number, telling in the most 
interesting way of the growth of San Fran- 
cisco’s recreation from the construction of Ports- 
mouth Square, the city’s first plaza, to its present 


elaborate system of parks and playgrounds, the 


tennis courts, golf course, baseball grounds and 
Civic Center. 

The citizens of San Francisco have voted that 
ass¢ ssed 


valuation shall be devoted to park purposes and 


ten cents on every hundred dollars of 


that five cents shall be used for playgrounds. It 
was estimated that this tax will yield the Play 
ground Commission during the current yeat 


approximately $350,000 and the Park Commis 
sion over $700,000. Much of this 1 oney, how 
ever, must be used to meet the heavy additional 
expenditures by the Board of Supervisors for the 


purchase of the sixty acre Fleischhacker Play 


] 
tie 
I 


field and for beach and submerged lands for the 


aquatic park, 


Since 1907 the playgrout ( = 
Francisco, initiated by the California | 
organization of women, has been carried out 
der the direction of a Playground Commission, 
of which Miss M. Philomene Hagan is Executiv 
Secretary. In 1907-1908 the appropriation was 
$10,000; in 1924-1925, 17 times as 
vas placed in the hands of the Commiss 

he construction of Kezar Memorial St 

Golden Gate Park made possibl \ 
eift of $100,000 from the late Mary A. Kezar 

which was added a like amount by the Board 
of Supervisors, has materially broade1 the scope 

recreation and athletic facilities. Constructed 
along the most modern lines, the stadium provides 
iccommodation for the most popular competitive 
sports, especially football and track and _ field 
events. The seating capacity is 22,600 and this 
number may be increased considerably. Dress 


ing rooms and training quarters have been built in 


+ 
I 
t 
< 
~ 
‘ 


conjunction with the stadium. 
cilities, which are in the form of the first unit of 
the clubhouse to be built later, include individual 
steel lockers for 300 people, together with hot and 
Construction has been started on 
the second part of the clubhouse which will in- 
clude a basketball court with seating accommoda- 


cold showers. 
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tions for 6, } ects : | he floor space of this 
arranged that indoor tennis can 
hile other features will permit of 


building 
be featur 
general community use, including neighborhood 
socials and iblies, 

1862 tl inicipal allowance for parks in 
San Franci is $6,000. Since that time the 
populatior creased six times. The annua! 
expenditur parks and playgrounds have in- 
creased to lly $1,100,000. 


Manchester, N. H., Makes 
Its Second Annual Report 


The im e of winter sports and the use 


which may be e of properly administered fa- 


cilities fot ter activities is shown in the Sec- 
ond Annu Report of the Park Common and 
Playground | nission of Manchester, N. H.— 
an organizati hich has been in existence seven 
years. 

Two tobogs chutes were built in 1922 at a 
cost of $1,540 1 $760 respectively. These were 
used to capa ne day showing the equivalent 
of 10,000 p 


large slide be een 1:30 and 10 o'clock. 


using the three chutes on the 
It was 
no uncomn t to see over 100 tobogganists 
standing it th their toboggans, waiting to 


ascend to the starting platform. Because of the 
success of these slides, 
the fall of 192 ill being lighted with powerful 


electric floo cht [The Commission also ex- 


another was erected in 


tended a helping hand the Boy Scouts by in- 


stalling elect lights at two of the toboggan 
slides built enti by the Scouts and are paying 


for the lights the winter months. 

In 1921-22 mall ski jump was built, which 
proved so } ir that in 1922-23 a more elab- 
orate structut erected. A skating rink and a 
Recreation near it added much to the suc- 
cess of the arnivals which are held each 
year, 

Summer were not neglected, for hare 


and hound juoit tournaments, storytelling, 


tennis, handcraft, kite-flying, sewing, baseball and 
basketball leagu 
lic bath houss 
creased attend 


the popular activities last summer with an at- 


were carried on. The two pub- 
were enlarged because of the in- 
A water carnival was one of 


tendance of 2,500 persons and the total attend- 
ance at the playgrounds for the two summer 
months was 110,000 














ComMuUNITy BulILpinc, Waverty, Pa. 


Waverly’s Community 
House 


The farming village of Waverly, Pennsylvania, 
is the possessor through a gift of a community 
house and public playground. The _ building, 
which is located in the center of the village on 
the main street, occupies a central position on a 
two-acre piece of land and its generous propor 
tions are improved and set off by wide, open 
lawns. <A_ few well-placed trees trim the 
grounds. Tennis courts, a wading pool, and 
other recreation features are located with a view 
to symmetry and service. 

The well-appointed building has in its basement 
bowling alleys, a pool room, a barber shop, men’s 
lavatory, and showers. On the first floor are the 
post office, canteen, reading room, sun parlor, 
lounge, reception hall, assembly hall with its mov- 
ing picture booth, and showers for women. 

The second floor contains the public library 
with its radio set and the private apartment of 
the secretaries. 
nurse for the village and farming community, a 


The house supports a trained 


free kindergarten and art, handwork, dramatic, 
sewing, basketry and playground classes. It 
serves as headquarters for the town supervisors, 
the school board, the grange, parent-teachers’ 
association and the Boy Scouts. It is also the 
center for elections and for school commence- 
ments and similar exercises. 





“He that will make a good use of any part of 
his life, must allow a large portion of it to recrea- 


tion.” —Locke. 





lhe task assigned to me this morning 1s a brief 
discussion of the feature article in your publicity 
campaigns. ‘lhe undertaking is both welcome and 
formidable: welcome because the feature story is 
the royal road to publicity ; formidable because of 
he difhculty of enumerating all its possibilities 
when used in this way. 

Let us start with a clear understanding of what 
a newspaper teature story is. It is, as | conceive 
it, an elaboration of the news; or information of 
general and constant interest made to look like 
news; or facts brought to bear upon an event in 
the news in such a way that they are news: 

| give you this illustration: the people inter- 
ested in a playground which has been established 
for a year or more wish to arouse public interest 
in it so that money will be contribued to enlarge 
it or to buy more equipment for it. The fact 
that they need and want this money is news, and 
the local paper is glad to publish it. But iteration 
and reiteration of that bare announcement in the 
paper is obviously impossible, because, after the 
first publication, it is no longer news. Neverthe- 
less, to make the money campaign a success, the 
repetition must be accomplished in a big way; 
and it is done through feature stories, all based on 
the fact that the effort to raise the money is being 
made every day. 

Chis effort has a certain and a great news value 
because it is something in which local people are 


engaged. \What the editor of the newspaper re 
quires is that the daily activities be described so 
that the article will look like news. 


\ small amount of publicity is secured by 
straight news items briefly chronicling the amounts 
of money contributed from day to day or listing 
the names of workers and speakers taking part 
in the campaign. But that is not enough. It 
neither provokes the curiosity nor stirs the enthu- 
siasm of the people, whose opinion and _ pocket- 
books the promoters wish to touch, recourse then 
must be had to the feature story. 

First may be written an article giving the his- 
tory of this local playground, what the ground was 
originally used for, how it was purchased, its orig- 
inal attendance and its growth of attendance. 


*Address givet t Recreation Congress at Asheville, N. ( 
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This may be followed with an article describing 
its original equipment, and explaining why more 
space and more equipment are needed, where and 
how it is manufactured, its cost, and how long it 
lasts. 

hen comes a third sketching the growth ot 
the playground movement throughout the coun- 
try, and comparing your city with others in this 
work. If your town suffers by the comparison, 
there is all the more reason why the campaign 
for money should go over with a bang. It it ex- 
cels, local pride demands a continuance of the 
fine record. 

Klaborating the series, the experienced press 
agent, or publicity promoter, will put out further 
feature articles covering the following subjects: 

The athletic events and forms of recreation of- 
fered by the playground, the games most popular 
with the children, and the names of the girls and 
boys who were winners in the most recent com- 
petitions. 

The families the playground serves, their num- 
ber and condition in life, with interviews from the 
fathers and mothers citing their approval of the 
campaign. 

The greater and better service the playground 
will give the children because of its increased 
space and improved equipment. 

An interview with the superintendent of the 
playground: why she likes the work, why she 
went into it, and why she is particularly fond of 
the children with whom she comes in contact 
there. 

An interview with the superintendent on why 
and how a playground improves the health and 
characters of the children, with instances of “had” 
children (unnamed, of course) who have been 
reformed by the playground environment. 

An interview with the superintendent on what 
new plans she has for implanting in the children 
sportsmanship and the competitive spirit, and 
how the new equipment will help her in this. 

Interviews with the children themselves on why 
they like the playground, how much time they 
spend there, and what it has taught them. 

Interviews with the mayor of the town and with 
other supporters of the project on why they favor 
it and why the playground should be enlarged. 
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These eleven topics, which I have so briefly 
suggested, can be multiplied practically indefi- 


nitely in way that they will be readable 


and inte and will have a news value. 

In every feature article, as in every straight 
news story personal element is the most valu- 
able and tive he more names of local 
people t I carries, the more definite state- 
ments it ma ibout the doings of local people, 
the mor ely it is looked for and read by the 
subscriber the more acceptable it is to the 
editor. 

And | photographs. ‘They are the life 
bloo ty, | irticularly local publicity. 
With « eature e submitted to a paper, 
there s go an abundance—lI might even say 
a super { photographs, more than the edi- 
tor can | y use. He likes to have a large 


number ch to make his selections in con- 


formity e space he will give the story and 
the kit lines he will put over it, or for 
other t easol 

Most of all are the photographs of 
people ive of those are the pictures 
of ch ome handsome children and 
beaut \nd most effective of those 
are the ving them in action or in un- 
usual at poses and groups. 

PI eventy-five per cent. of the 
fea is a picture age. Thousands 
of peopl | not read the article will look 
at the 1 | read the sub-titles describing 
the m 

He ntly the article may be written, 
it is not t to be published without accom 
panying rations as is the mediocre article 
wit! 

Nov ength of your feature story; w 
to return, the period in 
whicl eved that length ennobled an 
article the modern paper is too pre 
cious fot th in any sort of story. Al- 
ways the re { vhich ought to be pub- 
lishe find room for. Today 
brevit t pleasing thing a publicity pro 
mo ( editor’s office. 

Your ; hould never run over a column. 
As arule, tl uarters of a column is the maxi- 
mum let 1 very often half a column is all 
the type that can be run, with the large space given 
the photographs that illustrate it. 


There may be instances when an editor, spe- 
cially interested in a subject or perceiving an un- 
usual:popular interest in it, will say that he will 





run two or three columns, or even a page, of read- 
ing matter ; but such occasions are extremely rare. 
They come as the result of conferences between 
the editor and the press agent. 

And that reminds me: every good publicity 
promoter for local projects establishes personal 
contact with the editor or editors of the paper. 
This thing of trying to run a local publicity cam 
paign by mail or messenger boy from a desk se 
cluded in an office building never under any cir- 
cumstances gets the best results. 

By contact and personal acquaintance with the 
editor, you discover what sort of article he pre 
fers, humorous or serious, statistical or generali 
ties, what length, what special topics and on what 
day he will run it. You also have the opportunity 
to explain to him just what the objects of yout 
campaign are, the phases you are most eager to 
put before the public, and what progress you are 
making. In this way you make an effective bid 
for his hearty cooperation. 

By establishing contact with an editor, I don’t 
mean thrusting a circus cigar upon him; | don’t 
mean offering to feed him the first time you meet 
him ; I don’t mean trying to tell him that you know 
more about your subject than he does, although 
you probably do; and I don’t mean trying to brow 
beat him or argue him into publishing something 
against his will by telling him that you have all 
the influential people in town back of you. 

Editors are human, a fact which some people 
seem to doubt. Accustomed to being abused and 
bawled out by the public, they appreciate the man 
who defers to their judgment when discussing 
printer’s ink, the thing about which by training 
and experience they may be assumed to know 
more than a layman or even a publicity promoter 

To have the friends} ip of the editor, to creat 
an interest on his part in what you are promoting 
iz as valuable as the preparation of the best copy 
ever written. When you are a press agent, the 
editor of the local paper is, to you, the most im 
portant and influential man in town. 

So far, I have used the public playground ir 
giving examples of what can be accomplished in a 
publicity way with the feature story. But what 
applies to the playground applies to all the activi 
ties in which you are interested; community 
drama, swimming pools, musical events and pro- 
grams, any form of community recreation, since 
the publicity about them is invariably intended to 
win support in either the public’s opinion or the 
public’s money, or both. 

In a sense, you ladies and gentlemen are con- 
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ntinuous, all-year publicity campaign, 


since your affairs thrive on public support and 
since the oftener they are mentioned in the news- 
papers, the more is popular attention called to 
then \nd there is no time when you cannot put 
out a feature article that will find favor with the 
newspapers. Make the story timely and readable, 
describe the prosperity of your project, or demand 
help for its needs, and fortify it with names of 
persons, and you have a piece of copy which is 
almost sure to be published. 

lhe complement of the feature article, the thing 


ps it off and gives it all the authority and 


backing of the newspaper, is the editorial. In the 
expresses the policies and aspira 
e paper, the writer says to his reading 
project is good. We commend it 


the mouthpiece of the community 
lian of our people’s best interests, 
it and guarantee it to be a desir 


ertaking 
i is. 


experienced editorial writer knows how to 
emphasize the most salient points 
tory. He knows how to marshal 


1 
} 


arguments in behalf of the th 


ing 

knows what most appeals to | 
has at command the language that 

e them think and arouse their enthusiast 
work, need have no doubt or hes! 
the cooperation of the editorial 
his desire and his business to advo 

will benefit his city. He is, in 

eal e, the high priest of service, acquaint 
ith new opportunities, not only to 

wn materially, but also to enricl 
thers spiritually. In his hand al 
' the pioneer, and on his bannet 

f “Forward!” 

never so happy as when he ts 


to proclaim the advisability 


e public’s supporting a new thir 
vood thing which needs assist 
ul nd recruits. His enthusiasm is in creating 


enthusiasms for progress, for the 


ind the beautiful. 


whose goal is the happiness and the 
help of others, are offering him that for which he 
vould be glad to pay a price. Your “stuff,” so to 
speak, is sold to him before you put foot in his 


ffice. It is his pleasure to present it compelling! 
to everybody within reach of his paper and his 


Day by day his hope is for something to write 
about that will uplift and inspire his people, some 


thing that will entwine itself, a golden thread, in 
the warp and woof of the community’s life. You 
furnish him the realization of that hope. You 
approach him with plans for undertakings that 
bring advancement and happiness into countless 
lives. You propose to show his readers how to 
play better, literally how to recreate themselves, 
how to strengthen their bodies and fortify their 
souls. 

You hold out to him the torch that will light the 
path to the public’s self-expression, to its self- 
realization. You say to him: “We ask your aid 
in putting new and better things into the city’s 
life. We want to make drudgery easier and give 
ambition the strength to break the bonds of rou- 
tine and monotony. Particularly, we want your 
help in giving inestimable treasures to the chil- 
dren, to the rising generation, to the boys and girls 
who in so short years will have to do the world’s 
work in this part of the world. We ask your aid 
in endowing them with the irresistible might of 
clean living, right thinking and noble impulses.” 

There is no editor worthy of his desk who will 

ot respond with alacrity to this summons. Wher 
] ; } ] 


ever he 1s, he will at once put his space and his 


gifts at your disposal, and there will remain for 
you only the matter of acquainting him with the 


details of your proposals. 
You will have prepared the way with a featur 
story or so, or you may find it of greater strate 


ix 


gical advantage for him to inaugurate your cam 
paign with an editorial 





] ” ] ier ++} . 
methods and objects. in either case, 


which have been, or are to be, used in vour fe 


ture articles are of use to him. Basing his apps 
or his exhortation on the outstanding items, th 

gh lights of your publicity material, he will mak« 
his editorial expressions the capstone 

re articles 

Thus the two, the feature w 
endorsement, will go har ‘ 
and “putting across” what vou are tt g 
innounced in the news columns. The whole paper 
is working for your cause, since you are doing 


what every publisher and editor wants to 
work for the welfare and betterment of all the 
people. 

Nevertheless and always, in every sort of pub- 
licity venture the feature story is indispensable 
and its power immense. It affords space and op- 
portunities not found in editorial or news item for 
repetition, for hammering home important facts 
and for keeping a thing continuously and at- 
tractively before the public. Straight news of a 
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favorabl of course, unbeatable; but the 
supply of i ich affairs as yours is limited, 
and thers publicity promoter living who 
can invel news that will get by the 
editor as 1 hus your chief reliance must 
be upon th 

[ts pov oO great because it offers such 
varied op} to the writer. In producing 
feature st press agent may exercise the 
gifts of the ter, the essayist, the wit, the 
humorist n the fictionist. It is, in a sense, 
the highest literature found in a news- 
orified and elaborated. It is 

which the artist in words 
On it he narrates 


can work 11 paper office. 


events, ill argument and portrays human 
nature. It is the stuff from which the reader gets 
entertainment vell as information. 
Every good publicity promoter is a writer or 
a planner of feature articles. He proves that 
even when constantly treating one subject, they 
have an infinite riet id, in content and man- 
ner, never 21 

But as | and it is the idea I wish to 


leave uppern your minds—in the newspaper 


feature st day the picture is the thing. 
There at newspaper material as in 
clothing the present is photo- 
graphs—p! at a glance, tell a 
good part of to man, woman and child, 
and tempt them to read the details set forth in 
the printed photographs of people, of 
people laughit wning, speaking and listening, 


swimming ing, motoring and dancing 
photographs of all this delightful world of action 
in which we s world of action which you, 
with your hi eals and noble consecration to 
service of othe ire doing so much to bless and 


adorn. 





\ routine t ves opportunity for rumina- 


tions and t 
healthy acco1 ¢ the experiences of the patient 


itions may be healthy or un- 


outside the f ire pleasant or unpleasant. 
The memor Ithful recreations and the an- 
ticipatior pleasure may make a routine 
task a quite tory affair, while in the absence 
of decent recreat facilities feeling of discour- 
agement and depression, of jealousy and resent- 
ment, may | ime, during a routine operation, 
to assume dangerous proportions—C. Macfie 
Campbell, M President, Massachusetts Soci- 


ety for Mental l ene. 


Helping to Promote Your 
Program Through Printed 
Matter 


The section meeting at the Asheville Congress 
which discussed this topic was opened by Jay E. 
Morgan, editor of the Journal of the National 
Educational Association. Mr. Morgan said that 
since the quality of individual thinking is influ- 
enced by the impact of other minds, to interest 
people in social endeavor it is necessary to pro- 
duce both popular curiosity and intelligence. Of 


all non-publicly supported agencies for reaching 


the public, the newspaper is undoubtedly the most 
popular. If we wish the newspapers to give 
more space, we have to do more things news- 
papers are interested in. ‘There is actual news 
value in creative ideas. 

Charles A. Webb, publisher of the Asheville 
Citizen, spoke on “How to Secure Newspaper 
Publicity.” Mr. Webb’s address appears in this 
issue of THe PLAyGRouND. Following the ad- 
dress, Mr. Webb answered questions. Asked 
what is the courteous procedure in dealing with 
two or three local papers, Mr. Webb said it is 
best to give news to all simultaneously when pos- 
sible. In the case of morning and afternoon pa- 
pers one may be given first chance at one time 
and one at another. This may be frankly ex- 
plained to the papers. Usually papers prefer to 
provide their own headlines. Here is where a 
publicity agent is valuable. The papers prefer 
the agencies to write up their own affairs if 
the writing is well done. They are usually will 
ing to send a reporter, if asked. A fixed daily 
or weekly place is desirable. Monday is often 
an off day, when the editor is particularly glad 
for items. 

Summarizing the discussion, Mr. Morgan gave 
six points: 

Study your newspaper. 

Know your editor. 

Write simply and briefly. 

Emphasize the personal element. Get good 
leads—tell what, who, when, where, why, how. 

Try it on your neighbor. 

At another section meeting, Mr. Morgan pre- 
siding, the topic discussed was Helping to Pro- 
mote Your Program Through Printed Matter. 
Mr. Morgan said that there was great interest in 
the leisure time movement in educational circles, 
that in such a pioneer movement printed matter 
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represents the greatest single means of getting 
into people’s minds. The point is to get out 
printed matter that actually gets over. 

Carl J. Balliet, of the Balliet Agency, con- 
ducted a “publicity clinic” in which printed matter 
and reports from various cities were analyzed for 
good and poor characteristics. Mr. Balliet rec- 
ommended a book by Robert E. Ramsey, Direct 
Advertising, published by D. Appleton at $2.50. 
He said all printed matter to be effective should 
be good-looking. If the newspapers of the com- 
munity, both editorial and art departments, can be 
interested the program, much help will be de- 
rive Often an expert advertising man or firm 
will help as a public service. It is well to plan a 
program for a year ahead and acquaint the pub- 
All-the-year publicity is 
better than publicity only before a campaign. 


lic with the activities. 


Sometimes notices can be enclosed with bills. 
Often it is helpful to adopt an emblem, a slogan 
and a style of printing to furnish continuity. 

\s to annual reports, Mr. Balliet said they 
were dry at best, voluminous, intended for a board 
of directors. A different approach is required for 
the general public. Never get out an annual re- 
Take full 


advantage of the possibilities of the cover. Every 


port that looks like an annual report! 


piece bound in book form should carry a design. 
\ photograph does not accomplish the same pur- 
pose. Color is important—and human interest. 
Start off with a statement of purpose and how 
accomplished. Describe group activities. Illus- 
trate profusely. Keep down statistics—they are 


nly to prove a point. 


School Building Standards 


iu of Publications, Teachers College, 


iversity, have published standards set 
Straver and Engelhardt of Teachers 
three types of school buildings and 
hese are entitled Score Card for Vil 
| School Buildings of Four Teach 
Standards for Elementary School 
Standards for High School Build- 


In addition to a score card for each type of 
building, very detailed information is given on fea- 
tures of construction and planning the grounds. 
The standards suggested for play space will be of 
special interest. 


In the case of the village and rural school build- 


ing, the report states that the site should contain 
“a minimum of four acres, thus providing space 
for adequate playgrounds, athletic field, school 
garden and pleasing location of building. It 
should be rectangular in shape, approximating 550 
feet by 300 feet allowing for location of building 
on one end or corner with well adapted space for 
playground and garden. ‘The grounds should have 
modern play apparatus, athletic field and school 
garden.” 

In the case of the elementary schoo] building it 
is stated that the position of the school should be 
such as to permit of maximum utilization of play- 
grounds and future additions should be made pos- 
sible in the placing, so that serious inroads shall 
not be made into the playground. With the ten- 
dency toward the erection of large schools, four to 
six acres should be provided. The playground ex- 
clusive of lawns and gardens should provide a 
minimum of 100 square feet per child. It should 
also have adequate playground equipment. The 
playground section should be dry and pervious, 
and should be constructed to drain very rapidly. 
Concrete or brick surfaces should be avoided. 

“For the high school building,” says the report, 
“no site of less than 10 to 12 acres will suffice for 
girls’ p!ay field, boys’ athletic field, tennis courts, 
basketball courts, volley ball courts, experimental 
gardens, proper placement of buildings and give 
desirable landscape setting. In large cities acres 
should be secured so as to make possible an athletic 
field, separate buildings for gymnasium, baths, 
dressing rooms, shops and the like. 

“The area should be contiguous in nature, pre- 
ferably rectangular in form. It should be recog- 
nized that outdoor fetes, pageantry and other fes- 
tivals have become a definite part of the modern 
high school program and that the planning of the 
site should include provision for this type of activ- 
ity. 

“The foreground should be landscaped and suffi- 
ciently extensive to give the building an aesthetic 
setting.” 

In connection with the discussion of high school 
buildings and grounds, definite suggestions are 
made for the layout of diamonds for baseball, 
American football, field hockey, soccer field, tennis 
courts, basketball courts for boys and girls and 
volley ball courts. There is also detailed informa- 
tion on the construction and equipment of gymna- 
siums, auditoriums and other facilities. 

Copies of these reports may be secured from 
Teachers College, Columbia Universitv, New 
York City. 














ITORIAL STAFF—EVANSTON JUNIOR PLAYGROUND INDEX 


The youngest newspaper staff in the world 


A Voice for the Children 


By 


DonaALp M. WHITE 


Bureau of Recreation, Evanston, Illinots 


freely for the 


Hundreds lren, writing 
their own world of 


about 


pure love 


affairs—that Utopia of free expression, 


dreamed of by generations of class-room teachers 
and attained t remarkable degree during the 
past summer throughout the playground system of 
Evanston, Illinois 

The medium for this juvenile Fourth Estate 
was developed last spring with the first publica- 
tion of the Junior Playground Index, a weekly 
entirely by the children and 
\ large interested public was 
From a 


newspaper written 
for the children 
part of its regular number of readers. 


few columns in the regular pages of the Evanston 


616 


News-Index, the local paper, the publication 
veloped in three weeks into an eight-page tab! 
insert printed and distributed free throug! 
regular circulation channels of the News 

with the Monday edition. It was taken up again as 
the Junior Evanston Index, under the same | 
with all schools and juvenile organizations in 
city taking part this winter. 

The publication was held strictly to newspaper 
requirements: it was not a magazine of essays 0” 
“What I did during vacation” or similar trite 
themes. It told the daily happenings on the play- 
grounds, in schools and clubs; it contained edi- 
torials, feature stories, a poetry column, personal 
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ms, sport stories and interviews with prominent 
iidren, all written by young reporters and 
very effort was made to reproduce the actual 
litions of a newspaper office, with all its thrills, 
“Scoops” were matters 


tations and problems. 
triumph by the “Scoopers” ; editor 


erable 
litor for space; feature writers labored 

ret that bright angle to an ordinary story 
would insure publication ; editorial writers 
More 
stories were rushed in at the 


juvenile problems of the city. 
nce “Hot” 
line” by several reporters, vying upon a 
basis for publication. 





The romance of 
ional journalism was lived in miniature, 
¢ became fun instead of a chore. 
system to establish the relative stand- 
vgrounds on a competitive basis was 
urated. It gave recognition on two bases: 
t of material submitted and printed and 
of the stories. It was part of a point 
ng recognition for accomplishment in 
i The double basis en- 
ed the children to write, regardless of ex- 
blication, at the same time putting 
on quality, the better stories having 
ince of getting into print. 


activities. 





pu 
I 


f points given were as follows: 
feature story, 50 points ; best editorial 


est news story, sport story and poem, 

25 points each; best personal item, 15 points. 
5 points were given for each story 

10 for each one printed. The play- 

hich had the largest amount of space, 


two-weeks’ period, named the 
the following two weeks. A news 

editor, society editor and poetry 
vere selected from the playground next in 
staff was composed of one editor 
These were appointed by 
first 
but thereafter appointment was on a com- 


playground. 


for the two-week 


instructors 
basis, the reporter getting most copy into 
ng the position. Assistant editors were 


the same manner. The staff met twice 


ek, on Wednesday and Saturday after- 
work on copy, receive instruction and 
for the paper. The Wednesday period 


“copv desk” hour and made as edu- 


possible. Here the editors learned 
‘ v happened to a story, how to write a heading, 


nd a few of the intricacies of editing. 
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Records for the summer, which did not include 
the tenth or Honor Edition, show that 780 stories 
were submitted for the nine issues, and 670 were 
printed. These include about 80 poems, all orig- 


inal, 60 being printed. <A total of almost 1,000 


inches was printed. In the second half of the 
summer, production greatly increased, stories 


grew in length and number. More children began 
to write. The quality improved considerably. This 
rate is being greatly exceeded in the winter issues, 
270 stories being submitted for a 


as Many as 


single issue, and extra columns in the regular 
pages of the News-Jndex are used on Fridays to 
handle some of this. 

The Honor Edition, printed at the close of the 
summer, listed winners of editorial honors for the 
entire summer. A gold medal was given to the 
summer’s best all-round writer-editor, with sil- 
An 


honor roll, naming the best editor from each park, 


ver and bronze medals to the next two best 


was prepared and type-medal badges awarded to 
those listed. 

By-lines, giving the name of the writer of a 
story, were given only for the best stories in each 
issue, although all poems and editorials rated them. 
These made a valuable incentive to good work. 
Some unusual talent has been discovered and fos- 
tered in this activity and it has whetted the inter- 
est of scores of children iri literary fields. Some 
of the sport stories written by boys whom teachers 
can hardly force to write conventional essays, 
were little short of professional in quality. Fea- 
tures of unusual charm often appeared. Poetry 
developed in an interesting manner, beginning 
with scattered bits and ending in a flood of songs 
of praise for the various playgrounds, chants of 
loyalty and whimsical snatches from childhood’s 
fancy. Jokes were avoided as a matter of policy, 
as was fiction in the summer, but a literary section 
was inaugurated during the school year on which 
appeared, usually, an essay, one bit of fiction, a 
literary feature, a book review and miscellaneous 
bits of a more literary tone. 

One of the chief charms of the publication re- 
sulted from the policy of printing the stories 
far as 


“raw.” Expurgation was shunned as 


possible. Although the worst grammatical errors 
were corrected, as were spelling and some punc- 
tuation, no attempt was made to rewrite the sub- 
missions or change their original form. The re- 
sult seems to have justified the practice, although 
it is, admittedly, deemed a pedagogically dangerous 


experiment. Children who sent in uninteresting, 
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faulty writing with vital facts missing and full of 
bad writing were deeply impressed upon discover- 
ing them in print where they became particularly 
glaring. Pride in their own workmanship was 
the best whip to improvement and brought re- 
sults, for a steady improvement in quality 


resulted. 























Drasto Contest, EvaANnsTON, ILL. 
This has been more difficult to put into practice 
during the school year as teachers frequently en- 
force much rewriting. This is considered objec- 
tionable because it removes spontaneity from the 
original effort, makes writing a task and robs the 
child of the advantage of an impressive lesson 
by seeing the result of an error in print. 
Supervision of the work was entirely in the 
hands of experienced newspaper people. These 
were selected by the Superintendent of the Bu- 
reau of Recreation as part of the regular staff 
of playground instructors to work out the project 
in addition to their regular work as instructors. 
Two men and one woman were so employed under 
the direct supervision of Superintendent W. C. 
Bechtold of the Bureau. Thus no additional ex- 





yas involved since the News-Index caré 


pense 
for the costs of printing, cuts, paper and other 
items as an investment in circulation and adver- 
tising value. The eight pages of live news which 
would be read in hundreds of homes, together 
with the good will which the project won for the 
paper, cost nothing. 

During the winter, one trained newspaper man, 
with the aid of an assistant who is on the regular 
staff of the Bureau and works on this project 
only part time, has supervised the entire project 
Organization work is handled through the regular 
staff. The assistant keeps up the records of pro- 
duction by each school playground and organiza 
tion, and the supervisor attends to the handling of 
the juvenile editorial staff, promotion and editing 
the copy not handled by the children. Part of his 
time is paid for by the News-Index for editing, 
the Bureau carrying only a part-time expense for 
his promotional work. During the summer, the 
three supervisors handled all typing of stories, 
writing of heads and editing. A member of thi 
News-Index staff cared for details of make-up 

From the newspaper’s viewpoint the project 
was considered successful. It was widely read, 
Monday editions selling out rapidly. Copies were 
kept in the homes for a longer period than the 
regular sheet, thus increasing the advertising 
value. Children who had written stories insisted 
on all members of the fam ly and many friends 
reading their products. The News-/ndex reports 
that it has made a real difference in circulation. 
Parents found it a welcome outlet for their chil- 
dren’s energies, of a constructive nature. Foster- 
ing juvenile activities has been a long observed 
and profitable policy of the Evanston News-/ndex 
and has brought it much favor throughout the 
community. It is a method of obtaining good will 
and wide circulation which no community paper 
can afford to overlook. 

The publicity value of the project for Bureau 
of Recreation activities is a consideration of para- 
mount importance. The Junior Evanston /ndex 
gives tremendous publicity for past and future 
event, written by the children affected, and gives 
this in the best possible way. Each week during 
the summer the Bureau was assured of seven 
pages of publicity! During the winter, the schools 
have been added, as have the Boy and Girl Scouts, 
Y.M.C.A. Boys’ Department and_ parochial 
schools. These now benefit by the pages also. 
Schools find the paper a literary laboratory 0 
great value as well as a news source for activities. 














1924, the life of the Bureau in that year following 


Publicity has proven an important influence in 
moting projects of the Bureau in Evanston, 


ing possible a remarkable growth since its of Fifteen Hundred 


iblishment less than two years ago. Bonds to 


72 inches of space, appeared in the same publi- 
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Winter Sports in a Town 


By 


port projects, a definite and generous budget 


support or regular expenses, purchase and im- Watton E, MILLIMAN 


ement of parks, initiation of city-wide sports : — : ~ , 
ips ph ar Rockford, Michigan, in the heart of Nature's 
munity activities have been “sold” through 2 
ae playground, has demonstrated that a village where 
riendliness of the newspapers. P . 
ng “lites aad , team-work has been tested, may turn snow and ice 

» Bureau of Recreation in the United States, . . : 
into builders of good health and at the same time 
roved by comparing records at the national ee TE lee 
ie . disclose the thrill of outdoor life in winter. 

ress, has had so much publicity in the form : . , 
; ; Rockford is located in a valley between the 

ews stories. During the last eight months of : - eae ' 
; Rogue River hills, an area rich in old Indian lore. 


‘ ; > cae Che Indian atmosphere of West Michigan and this 
nauguration; 291 stories, or a total of 2,413 R ‘ : age 
: ; particular locality was deemed of sufficient im- 
es of space, appeared in the News-Index. In : 


. 7 : ortance to grace the name of the town’s first 
rst eight months of 1925, 440 stories, taking - 


cooperative out-door mid-winter event—*The 
siete a : Rogue River Indian Festival. 
Che Evanston Review, a weekly publica- in ' - 
- ie ae f welve committees, made up of sixty-three men 
published 101 stories, or 285 inches, during ' . , 
“ee and women representing the American Legion, 
luly and August this year, and the North a , 7 
i a naa * . : Community Brotherhood, and the Wolverine Shoe 
Page of the Chicago Evening Post added ee ' 
1c . ey < and Tanning Corporation set about to organize 
153 stories, taking 573 inches in the same , ~ . Sat 
, sical an event in the unexplored field of out-door activi- 
[his has been the result of establishing a nee ns 
- al : ERE ties in the month of February. Cooperation was 
friendly liaison with local publications, ; : 
ia : é' readily secured and a program outlined with coast- 
tion which should be the first step in pre- ; ¥ a ; ; : 
: lA ing and skiing given the major emphasis. Of 
the way for promoting such a publication Ri, Tim- ; 
course the village band offered their services and 
inior Evanston Index. icti 
—_ , , the local schools arranged a pageant depicting 
Bechtold reports, in connection with the 7 
ae : local Indian history and tradition. Other items 
kvanston Index, the organization of a ; ‘ Se 
, i on the program were a huge bonfire where S800 
Press Club made up of the past city editors . ae : ' ies se 
; , worth of discarded factory equipment furnished 
sistants who automatically become charter . Pile, ; 
: , the fuel, tableaux, Indian costumes, weenie roast, 
rs as soon as they have served their terms . a ; ; 
+ os : ae . free coffee and to add a final touch of color, a 
fully on the newspaper staff. The Bureau : , : 
: ia : ; eross of red railroad flares were used which, re- 
ng forward to affiliation with the Medill , : 
, 7 mae ; flected in the sky, could be seen for miles. 
f Journalism of Northwestern University i ea : , — 
i 1: 6 sagt , ' lhe festival was held on the night of February 
ial and journalistic activities, with a group - : ; 
. : eats fifth, the temperature just below freezing, and 
fF once a month with this organization. eo] 1 : 
the moon turned on full blast. These features, 


aided by effective publicity, brought out a crowd 
of 2,500 people—nearly twice the population of the 
town. From the surrounding farms, villages and 
towns, the people came—farmers, townsfolk, and 
urbanites, even Grand Rapids was represented 
by more than 200 people. 

After the big event Barber Hill was the scene 
of unprecedented activity. Coasting and skiing 





parties from churches, clubs, schools, and other 
organized groups used the hill almost continu- 
ously with the result that winter sports which had 
been neglected in this territory since the advent 
of the movie and automobile, were ruthlessly drag- 
ged from obscurity, and placed high in public 
Mest Anrisrec Kies. Svaneten: lk. favor. And Rockford attracted statewide atten- 
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tion for this 1 ioneer work in rural winter 


recreation, witl igible outlay of money. The 
small cost of the celebration was met without 
“passing the hat” among the business men on 
Main Street 

Another result the festival, which however, 
is not generally obvious, is the fact that a good 


quantity of tl neer spirit,”’ the disposition to 


try something fferent” in the realm of com- 
munity activi is been discovered. The 
Rogue River I1 Festival by common acclaim 
has immediat me an institution. 

It provid olesome topic of conver- 
sation for we ertainly scores of West 


Michigan vil | cities too) may well pro- 


fit by maki nd winter yield its thrills. 


Self Determinism 


In an arti titled “Self Determinism in 
Neighborhood which appeared in the 
Standard for ‘ er, 1925, LeRoy E. Bowman 


wrote of son principles involved in fos- 


tering the mot spontaneous and indigenous 


clubs to be f tside the institutions of char- 
itable efforts, lave many values, particu- 
larly in the t of leadership and initia- 
tive 4 ts from Bowman’s paper 
follow: 

‘The pet rare,’ says Mr. Bowman, 
“who cai “ with such groups. 


The job is o1 yrdinat 


ing self to the group 
or restrait 


minimizing until 
they are of u 's knowledge and perfections. 
It is the jol ting the group through per- 
sonal asso a long period of time, with 


whatever ink are the better things of 


life. It is th that is most needed and least 
attended 1 effort to make of congested 
districts bett | holes.” 

In speal it impr ince of self-determin- 
ism in the Mr. Bowman, defining the 
term, says preme importance in the de- 
velopment | ideals in the citizens of to- 
morrow is t cation of habits and abilities 


to work to [he method of developing abil- 


ity by Civil 


itest degree of independence 


and initiative lubs of young folks might be 
termed self-d minism., 
“The probl lub training is to help the 
Ss 


1 


individuals up fashion to adjust to the 


problem in hand. The less rigidity the better, 
It matters little how much any one means may 


determine a club’s methods, ideals or accomplish- 


ments ; it matters much that the group itself shou! 
make the decisions. 

“The job of the club leader is that of hel; 
to accomplish the task the club has set for its 
indicating the relations of the subject matter 
other subjects, insisting on the place of the club 


~ 


in its social responsibilities, and most important 
applying the interest of the group to as adeqi 

a completion of the task as possible.” This 

Mr. Bowman points out, is best accompl'sli 
through the project method which develops 
skill or knowledge that later can be adapted to 
life experiences. 

“Self-determinism in clubs carries mucl 
ther than merely through the matters or methods 
of club conduct and leadership; it carries 
the whole question of determination of club met 
bership, club organization, club control. 

‘““Spontaneity, where all matters are arrang 
by the leader, is reduced to a minimum o1 
part of the club members; the values of o1 
ization effort in training for organization partici- 
pation are largely sacrificed. It is initiative 
is valuable in training for group activity and 
it is most often appropriated by the leader or th 
rules of the institution. It is in working out 
constitution, in stumbling through weeks of effort 
to learn the concensus of purpose that values of 
club life or social training are found. And yet 
clubs are asked to complete these tasks the 
or second week. 

“Tt is in many instances the too great desire 01 
the part of the leader that the club be right to 
begin with rather than learn how to become righ 
that creates the difficulty. Mistakes are looked 
at as failures rather than as the inevitable, desir 
able, precious and only way of learning to succee' 
Likewise contention is often feared and disap- 
proved, whereas organization is of itself in the 
nature of contention, and through the expression 
of it, a development of concentrated volitio 

“To revert to clubs and self determinism ; the 
essence of the matter seems to be a consideration 
first of the urge or impulse of the person or of 
the club to be taught or helped, and an immediate 
and insistent relating of that urge to standards 
of accomplishment and intergroup responsibilities. 
The method is that of providing a trellis of ways 


1 
| 


and means upon which may cling the untorce¢ 
growth of the vine.” 














State Park Survey 
By 
RAYMOND H. Torrey 


l‘icld Secretary, National Conference on State Parks 


rapidly coming to have their one of several parallel studies in the outdoor rec 
e as one of the major recreation re- reation field under the general direction of the 
his country. City parks, the first rec- National Conference on Outdoor Recreation. The 
eas to be created, have long been estab- cost of these studies was financed by several phil- 
most large cities and are being increased anthropic foundations, the survey of state parks 
er and equipment yearly. National park being made possible through a grant by the Laura 
rests, within the past twenty years, have Spelman Rockefeller Memorial, following out its 
iblished on a magnificent scale surpassing policy of encouraging conservational and recrea- 
any other country, and the use of them tional activities. 
early. But between the easily acces- The work of state park enthusiasts during the 
‘ten formal city parks, and the remote early years of the movement seems to have had 
lendidly wild national preserves comes the a cumulative effect which has come to a wonder- 
k, preserving the best scenic and recrea- ful harvest in the past year in many new state park 
features of every commonwealth, which and forest projects. The survey of state park de- 
: readily reached by the people of the various velopments shows the following situation: 
d may attract tourists from other parts Thirty-three states which have state parks and 
country. state forests: Arkansas, California, Connecticut, 
rk development began about thirty years Florida, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
h the creation of the Adirondack Park in Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
irk and with the smaller areas in a few Maryland, Montana, New Hampshire, New Jer- 
orthern states. The value of state parks sey, Nebraska, Nevada, New York, North Caro- 
development of the recreational resources lina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
United States was slightly appreciated at South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Vermont, Wash- 
t understanding of their place slowly grew ington, West Virginia, Wisconsin. 
given impetus by the creation of the Two states which have parks under city or 
les Interstate Park in New York through a metropolitan agencies outside city limits, which 
tion of philanthropy by private citizens are equivalent to state parks in recreational serv- 
htened support by public officials. The ice; Colorado, Rhode Island. 
popularity of this park with the millions Eight states which are now studying programs 
New York City metropolitan district, gave for state parks or forests, which will have recrea- 
te park movement a momentum which has tion use: Alabama, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, 
| ever since. This movement has been Mississippi, Oklahoma, Utah, West Virginia. 
pronounced since 1921 when state park Three states where the beginning of interest in 
and supporters organized, for mutual state parks or forests was found by the survey: 
unsel, the National Conference on Georgia, New Mexico, South Carolina. 
ks. Its yearly conference, bringing to- In only two states, Arizona and Wyoming, was 
te park and forest leaders from all over no present need for state parks felt and the reason 
ntry, showed the annual growth of the was the same in both cases, that each has so much 
stimulated emulation by the examples of its area in national parks and forests there is no 
torward looking states and helped to es- reason to establish state parks, 
high standards of administration. In the number of state park areas some states 
movement has been further fostered dur- stand out conspicuously : New York, with 62 
resent year by a survey of state parks, tracts, from one to 1,700,000 acres; Michigan,, 


with 53 parks, all but one by gift; Texas, with 51, 
all by gift; Iowa, with 38, many by gift; Connec- 
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ticut, with 30; esota, 20; Ohio, with 23 parks. 
In the size ite parks, New York leads with 
\dirondack Park, 1,700,000 


160,000 acres; Allegany 


such tracts 
acres; Catskill 
Park, 50.000 


terstate Park 


when complete; Palisades In- 
10,000 acres. Pennsylvania comes 
next, with 1,100,000 acres of state forest including 


state forest eral of these forests exceed- 


ing 150,000 acres in solid tracts. 
Michigan’s 51 rks total 750,000 acres. Texas’s 
51 parks cont 0,000 acres. South Dakota has 


+1} 


one of the tate parks in the country, sur- 


passing some nal preserves, in the Custer 
State Parl I Black Hulls totalling 100,000 
acres and on wv this state, of less than 700,000 
people, has e} $2,000 000. 

Notable ney ojects in 1925 disclosed by the 
survey are tl uisition by Indiana for one of 
its state par] the Lake Michigan Dunes, 45 
miles east of igo, a recreational area which 
will be for ¢ what the Palisades Interstate 
Park is for v York; the project of Governor 
Brewster of Maine to acquire 50,000 acres includ- 


ing Mount K as a great state park; the pur- 
chase by New pshire of the virgin forest in 
Franconia N otect the surroundings of 


the famous he beginning of the Calvin 


Coolidge state forest in Vermont; the acquisition 
of eight stat , totalling 20,000 acres in Mis- 
souri; the assembling of large state forests by 
transfer of ool lands with National Forest 
areas, in Mor Washington, Oregon and Cali- 
fornia. 

An import tt to the state park cause was 
made by Au Heckscher of New York, who 
contributed $250,000 to the Long Island State 
Park Commis to aid its efforts to secure a tract 
of 2,000 act ast Islip, L. I., as a state park. 
Pledges of $450,000 have been accumulated by a 
Chicago « toward a fund of $800,000 to 
meet a like sum raised by taxation in Indiana to 


buy the Lak gan Dunes park. Sums aggre- 


gating $750,000 from Mrs. E. H. Harriman and 


others wer en through the Save the Redwoods 
League to 000 acres to the Humboldt state 
redwood pat California. 

The g elopment of the work of the 
Playground Recreation Association of Amer- 
ica will certainly do a great deal to offset delin- 
quency. It influence in the mental as well 
as the physical life of the child cannot be over- 
estimated r. Henry Daspit, Professor of Psy- 


niversit \’ 


chiatry, Tul 





MUSEUMS 


Focal Museums 
By 
CHAUNCEY HAMLIN, 
Buffalo, New York 


Chairman of the President’s Conference on Out- 
door Recreation and President of th 
American Association of Museums 


The American Association of Museums has 
been engaged through the Rockefeller Institute 
with the problem of providing museums in Na- 
tional Parks. Under Ansell Hall, chief natural- 
ist of the National Park Service, are nature 
guides ia the various national parks in the west. 
In cooperation with this service we have been 
making a study of the erection of museums in 
national parks and have completed a_ beautiful 


1 


museum building in the Yosemite. Some people 


say, “Why museum in parks?” We agree with 
them. We have come to the conclusion that the 
park itself should be treated as the museum. 
Thousands and tens of thousands go into the 
great national parks and the local and _ state 
parks with unseeing eyes, and they come away, 
having had a pleasant time with outdoor recrea- 
tion and fresh air, but how much more joy the) 
would have had had they seen with seeing eves 
what was there to be seen! 


Just to give you a hint of the kind of thing 
that we are hoping to bring about in the Grand 
Canyon, there is that great spectacle,—a museum 
Why take that into a building and 
show a model of it, when you have it before you: 


exhibit itself. 


A short distance away from the middle we hope 
to be able to erect along the rim a sort of gallery 
of stone that will not be obtrusive at all, and im 
that gallery we hope to have a battery of tele- 
scopes. The first telescope, for instance, will be 
pointed down and fixed; you can adjust it to 
your eyes, but it is fixed at the granite ledge 4 
mile deep, and beside that will be a label which 
will tell you a story of the granite ledge. The 
next telescope will point at the next ledge and 
will tell the story of that ledge, and so on down 
this battery of ten or twelve telescopes. Then 
there will be one pointed 1,200 feet higher than 
where you are on the north rim, and that will 
tell you a story. 

Halfway down the Bright Angel trail, we shall 


have a focal museum, as we call it. On that 




















HARMON CONTEST POPULAR : 623 


trail during an excavation made not long ago, the 


Harmon Playground Beau- 
tification Contest Meets 
Hearty Response 


A whole-hearted response greeted the announce- 


vers found in the solid rock the footprints of 
als, fossil footprints in the rocks, going right 
lerneath that tremendous wall. When were 
made? They were made, of course, when 
You can 
some conception of the age of the earth. 
laps we can have a little model of the ani- 


rock was laid underneath the sea. 


ment by the Playground and Recreation Asso- 





ciation of America, of the Harmon playground 


t- mals. If you go on the rim above you can find beautification contest. On December Ist, the clos- 


rints of the great dinosaur which came into 


ing date for entries, 179 cities, representing forty- 
x aeons after the little animal that walked on 


one states and Canada, had entered 312 play- 


the rock. That is what we on this Committee grounds and athletic fields in the competition. 
iS are trying to do in the national park. We are Twenty-five Harmon playgrounds and_ athletic 
te trying to do other things of the same character fields joined the contest, showing their disposition 
a- ior other national parks, but this is just in the to beautify their grounds as well as to acquire 
J UG | Canyon. play space. 
re y should not this idea be carried out in every Many groups are represented in the entries, in- 
st. S park or county park system, or large city cluding a large percentage of municipal depart- 
stem, fathered by the local national his- ments, such as recreation commissions, park de- 
mn tor useum that may be located in the com- partments and schools. 
ul tv: Trees should be labelled—not too much. Cities from New York, with its millions, to vil- 
le ld put up a sign saying: “Within fifty feet lages of one hundred or less are entered. The 
th of this locality you will findgcertain trees,” and largest and smallest do not compete with each 
he t ike the intelligence of thé visitors do your other, however, as the contest is divided into three 
m. park work rather than just put your labels on the population groups. Memphis, Tennessee, in en- 
he u themselves. Follow that through with your tering seventeen playgrounds, has the largest num- 
ite nature training trail, a trail a quarter of a mile ber of entries from any single community. With 


ith questions along the way, with answers sixteen of its cities entering twenty-seven play 





eo eee ae em a : ~ ; » . : a 
will act as a nature guide. You are guid- fields, New York State leads in the number of 
my ! irselves as you go along that trail through entries by states. Illinois is second with twenty- 


- ' rest seeing those questions and answers. six playgrounds from fifteen communities, and 


Y ill get a greater understanding of nature 


iter appreciation of the out-of-doors, 
lead people out into the open in an in- 


Pennsylvania third with twenty-five playgrounds 
from ten communities. Ten cities have also entered 
from South Carolina and Ohio, but the number of 


fashion. playgrounds entered by these states are sixteen and 


vest that you go to a community where 
a natural history museum and ask the 


twelve respectively. Because of the contest, a 


number of cities are beautifying their playgrounds, 


tad if he will cooperate with you in having although they are not entered as competitiors. 

wes these little focal museums located around Many civic and social organizations including 
ce ehborhood. In Buffalo we intend to put the American Legion, American Civic Association, 
ad focal museum on the edge of Niagara Rotary, Kiwanis, Women’s Clubs, National Con- 
be ! Hundreds of thousands of people go there gress of Parents and Teachers, as well as land- 
6 it. Do they know how it came into exis- scape architects and state departments of educa- 

- ; ter Why not tell it there? tion, are lending their cooperation to the contest. 
1c 

The 

and 

yw 

hen 

‘han 

will 

shall 











Mother Nature’s Invitation 
ESsoR W. E. VINAL 


TOWN FORESTS 


T> 
} 


NOLDS 
Si try Association 

Play nge of occupation, to what 
one | ( normal boy or girl 
who « t in the forest I have 
yet to me Che Boy Scout and Girl 
Scout orga have been built up largely on 
this lov yvoods. Unfortunately only a 
small part ind girls of the country 
belong | id in fairness to those 
who d nnected with these move- 
ments the | provide facilities for 
such ¢ thing about the town 
forests idle forest land is cheap, 
and thou ommunities in this country 
have land of pe that can be bought now for 
a song. Or land is acquired the school 
children can | the forest themselves. 

Play must e made interesting. If at the 
same tin made instructive, it becomes 
doubly valuab he planting of a tree by a child 
is an act that ever forgets. That tree holds a 
special interest for that youngster but what is 
more impo rouses his interest in all trees. 
The lack o ledge of the things of nature 
found in tl school is deplorable. That 
knowledg not be such that the child can 
capitalize for incial gain in the future, but 
the pleasure nowing the trees and shrubs, 


birds, flowe and animals, and what they 


mean to tl man family, will be a source of pro- 
fit in after vhich money cannot buy. Such 
knowledg: tes a finer, broader, more inti- 
mate culture n be derived from books alone. 

In Mass we have town forests where 
the school chil ire taken each year to plant a 
few trees lass is shown what the class 
before has me of these trees planted by 
children at ten to twenty feet high and the 
new forest t created is approaching its man- 
hood. Thi f trees is not work for the 


7 


children, it | play 

Under prop: 
the State or ‘ 
thinning can be carried out by the school children, 


recreation in the open. 
pervision a plan worked out by 
Forester either for planting or 


and the new forest growing on lands that were 


MOTHER NATURE’S INVITATION 


formerly waste and idle will be a source of pri 
to the whole community. I can think of no more 
fascinating combination of education and pl 
than the building of a forest and I believe that t 
vast majority of the children will agree with n 
In the European town forests I have seen class 
after class with teachers out for play and instruc- 
tion in the things of nature. Every town forest 
should be a game and bird refuge and soon 
wild life becomes one of the chief sources of en- 
joyment and instruction in the forest. When the 
idea of town forests and all that they mean to 
community becomes known I believe that e) 
municipality will consider a town forest as ess 
tial as its parks, and other public institutions 
Unlike almost any other town institution the t 
forest is self-supporting after it is established on a 
producing basis. We must grow our timber if we 
are to have lumber in the future and here is a 
chance to get a lot of other benefits from the 
forest while it is producing our future houses 


Richmond’s Community 
Fund Pageant 


The Community Recreation Association 
Richmond, Virginia, opened the drive for 
city’s Community Fund with a pageant entitled 
Mother Richmond’s Garden Fete. The pageant 
was written and directed by Miss Marie Leahy, 
drama consultant of the Association. 

The sketch Our Folk which preceded the 
pageant depicted in a very striking way the family 
welfare work being done by some agencies in the 
Community Fund. The pageant itself was in the 
nature of a garden party, to which Mother Kich- 
mond had invited representatives of the various 
organizations in the Community Fund, and also 
groups representing the citizenship of the city. It 
was one of the most successful presentations ever 
given in Richmond. 

A feature of the occasion was music furnished 
by the Highland Park Community Orchestra or- 
ganized by the Highland Park Community Center 
a few years ago and now under the auspices of the 
Community Recreation Association. 

If any city is interested in presenting a pageant 
for a Community Fund drive, the Community 
Recreation Association, 1112 Capitol Street, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, will be very glad to cooperate in 
any way possible. 











The Psychology of the 
Drama 
By 
JAMES Epwarp ROoGErRs 


ramatic activity is an expression of the in- 
lramatic instinct found in everyone. It 





fundamental of life. 
mmunity drama in its broad sense includes 
ried forms of dramatic expression— 
well as professional productions ; 
theater and community dramatic groups; 
£ schools, churches and other 
: igencies. It is through community 
e hat we have the dramatic expresion of all 


e rama has been an integral part of the life 
ice time immemorial. The savages 

ngles of Africa or under the palms of the 

Sea Islands have always used the funda- 

ms of dramatic expression. It is the 

ugh which they tell the story of their 

ife, of marriage and death, of war and 


s always been a part of the city and of 
life \ll the ancient civilizations dignified 


1 
} 


| the drama as part of their natural life. 

tled N story of Greek civilization would be com- 

eant ple thout chapters on the place of the theater 

; k life. Drama in the form of miracle 

ues and rituals has been a great in- 

the ! t in the hands of the church. Today 

mily Nn many countries in Europe the theater is a 
he nstitution subsidized by taxation. 

in a hundred forms is used every- 

it is a part of our holidays, our com- 


” celebrations, our festivals, of church 
= nd fraternal parties. It is a vital 
; the individual’s mode of communica- 
~ Ve are constantly expressing anger, fear, 
happiness. Dramatic expressions is 
i f personality. The successful teacher, 
“2 lawyer, statesman, politician all play 
tel 
1 tinct 
tne ’ : 7 = 
then, 1s not, as so many conceive it, 
‘il form of entertainment for commercial 
ig pt a natural, constant and inevitable 
‘ch. me f human daily expression. As such 


stimable values for good or evil. A 
hese values follow. 
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Dramatic expresion develops leadership through 
personality. A minister, teacher or lawyer who 
deals constantly with human emotions must be ex- 
pert in the psychology of dramatic expression. 

Drama is a part of education. Wisely used, 
it is a motivating power in education. So we 
see it used in our colleges, schools and play- 
grounds as a part of a rounded, well-balanced 
educational system. It is the agency of real 
education because it touches the emotions, the 
well springs of action. 

Drama is the socializing agency bringing 
people together with a great unifying power in 
pageants, festivals and community celebrations. 

Drama is an entertainment—a thing that is 
a joy and pleasure. This is one of its primary 
purposes. 

Drama in its amateur and professional ex- 
pression has been used by public institutions 
as a means of ethical instruction. This is par- 
ticularly true of the masque and miracle play. 
The church is still using drama as a means of 
religious instruction. 

Drama has great power as a citizenship me- 
dium. Through music, color and dramatic 
action much information can be given new citi- 
zens. 

Drama as a great cultural force is a tre- 
mendous civic asset. It may be used in all its 
varied forms and expression to vitalize com- 
munity life. 





National Drama Week, 
February 14-20 


The Drama League of America is sponsoring 
Drama Week—‘“devoted to the coordination of 
the work of all associations and individuals in- 
terested in educating the public to appreciate 
and demand good drama, and to awaken the 
public to the importance of the theater as a 
social force and as a great educational move- 
ment.” 

It is suggested that Sunday be Religious 
Drama Day; Monday, the first day of go-to-the- 
theater week, Professional Theater Day; Tues- 
day, Club and Organization Day; Wednesday, 
Drama Books, Magazine and Library Day; 
Thursday, Community, Little Theater and Rural 
Drama ; Friday, School and College Day. 
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SUCCESSFUL 


A Successful Venture Into 


Drama 


director in a town of 8,000 


What recr 


would not work was making progress 
if 300 people 1 part in a baseball league or 
100 individu aid $2 apiece to belong to a 


gymnasium 


thrill out of 


Wouldn’t a director 


repre sentatives of all groups 


get a 


| 


in the commu from high school boys and 
girls to profe nal and business men members 
of an athletic cl \nd, finally, wouldn't his 
enthusiasm 1 high point if he should find 
the year « lose with a surplus in the 
treasury : 

The Urbar Ohio, Players under the leader- 
ship of Dr Brand did all that last year. 
This remai matic movement began in 
1922 as part Community Service program, 


when Per 


a dramatic insti- 


| 
mducted 


tute and community pageant. It 
started witl five members; in 1924 there 
were 750 ive recently enrolled a thou- 
sand for 192 member pays $2 a vear 
which admit rmances except the one 
special pert during the Christmas _ holli- 
days. N ept members is allowed to 
attend th mances, but at the one 
special perto! the public is admitted, the 
charge being $ e Players have been obliged 
to give e two nights to meet the 
deman¢ 

Phe auditorium of the 
town hall w f ZOO, which has been 
redecot All costumes, set- 
tings and effects, are made by members 
of the or ind the only paid person 
connect ciation for the past two 
vears | ( employed to give the 
finishing tou to the special performance. 
The P nittee scours the country to 
get the o ré ugs and other furnish- 
ings 

Once a m October through May a 
performance of three one act-plays is given. 
Eight direct ed last year and there was 
an average rty-five individuals participat- 
ing in a performance, including those in charge of 
the business at roperty and as well as those 
in the casts 


twice a 





There is a reading group of fifty meeting 


mont nd it is this group which has 


VENTURE 


succcessfully recommended the plays that 
of to 
community, new subjects for conversation 


giving new standards appreciation 


plays of clean and entertaining value. | 
group maintains its own shelf at the public libr 
and constantly adds to its collection of plays. 

Among those plays most successfully 
sented have been The Red Owl, by Gillette, 
Old Lady Shows Her Medals, by Barrie, 
Silly Fool, The Choir Rehearsal, The Clod, 
Florist Shop, The Stepmother, The Ghost St 
Trifles and one three-act play A Little Jour: 
by Rachel Crothers. 
All the scenery is made by the Players, 
have for stock purposes two complete cycl 
mas with doors, windows and mantels to n 
also two interior settings, several drop cu 
and a ceiling. 

The affairs of the organization are condu 
of 


four vice-presidents, a secretary and a tre 


by an executive committee the pres 


who are elected annually by the members. 
in Urbana that every performance 
that the 


vity in public and parochial schools in 


Say 


an unknown star, and dramati 


and surrounding villages as well as in the 


nal orders, has been increasing stead] 
circuit of the near-by cities is being tal 


for the next 


season. 
The total budget last year was about $2.- 
all of which was raised by membership du 
And 


1 
| 


all, there is surplus for this year’s work. 


through the special performance. 


A few enthusiastic amateurs and volt 
given a few week's advice and instructior 
a trained expert have made over the cultu 
of a community and given it a place ot 

ship in dramatics in the state and count 


bevond anything warranted by size alon 


























THE POINT OF VIEW 


The Point of View" 
By 
BARRETT CLARK 


have been asked to guide the discussions 
on the subject of amateur dramatic work 
the the field 
cers of your Association. I was invited to 


onnection with activities of 


rvise certain aspects of these discussions be- 
| imagine, I was an outsider, in spite of, or 
ips because of the fact that I was not very 
in touch with the work you are doing. 
when officials invited me 


ill events, your 


tend this Congress, they did so because they 


} . 
Have 


add 


deeply involved in your own particular 


realized that an outsider might be 


something to the discussion which 


have overlooked—to restore the 


Ss, nught 


is it were, which with workers like 


es, must necessarily, once in awhile, get 
lumb, fe 


r you are all so deeply involved 
wn interesting work that you may per- 


need of an occasional new point of 
eed hardly say that you know far more 
ur job than I do. What I have learned 


1 


, : 
especially ol 


what Mrs. Hobbs 


nley are doing, seems to me wholly ad- 


and 


\lv small contribution to this work is 


point « view. 
with, it seems to me that the chief 
mmunitv drama is not art, but life. 


vpoint here is not esthetic, but sociolo- 


modest amateur performances which 
chief business to encourage and direct, 
upon scientific methods; they may 
highly 


= 


est be artistic affairs, but it is 
function, as | see it, to compete either 
Little Theater or with Broadway. It 
nection of the The Little Theater and the 
essional theaters to provide entertain- 
i leisured public, while it is the func- 
the playground worker to _ provide 
for a far larger and on the whole less 
ted public. Let us therefore forget 
professional standards we may have, 
ply ourselves to the development of the 
human element in every dramatic enter- 
we undertake. 


is not so difficult as it sounds, if we re- 


rk, who served as Director of the one-day School 
s at the Asheville Congress, prefaced the discussion 


nteresting and stimulating remarks. 
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call for a moment that the drama is—in its 
origin—what I might call the least “artificial” 
of the arts. I need hardly tell you that it was 
one of the very earliest, and remains one of the 
most fascinating. For drama springs from our 
love of life: it came into being as a result of the 
very deepest emotions in the human soul: from 
man’s religious ecstasy and the very closely al- 
lied love of wine. Tragedy, as we know, sprang 
from religious rites, and comedy from the cere- 
monies celebrated in connection with the harvest. 

The plays of all primitive peoples arise from 
ecstasy, out of a superabundance of the joy of 
life. 

It was only in comparatively recent times that 
entertainments became 


dramatic professional- 


ized. The amateur antedated the professional by 


We 


regard the professional as a sort of interloper. 


some thousands of years. may therefore 

The extraordinary interest manifested of late 
years in dramatics in this country is not a fad; 
it is no more than a natural and inevitable de 
velopment of a deeply rooted instinct almost as 


] 


old as man himself. It can no more go out of 


style than blue eyes or an autumn sunset, This 
is worth remembering, I think, especially when 
we are tempted to try to bring our work a little 
standards that are in 
the 
professional follow parallel roads, perhaps, but 


closer to the professional 
the minds of all of us. The amateur and 
we must never forget that parallel lines, even if 
infinitely extended, can never meet. 

It was Synge who understood best of all mod- 
ern dramatists that joy was the true aim of the 
The did 


teach or prove anything. 


dramatic poet. drama, he said, not 


Glenn Frank in an address before the University 
of North Carolina pointed out the idealism of the 
World’s War period has been chilled and arrested 
by a flood of pessimistic thinking. This literature 
of despair is inspired by seven distinct fears—the 
deterioration of the race; the domination of the 
individual by the crowd; the fear that democracy 
is a failure; that machinery has become our mas- 
ter; that our institutions are too big and compli- 
cated to manage; that another cycle of civilization 
is closing; that the younger generation is going to 
the dogs. 

No more hopeful answer to all of these fears is 
found than the creative spirit abroad in the new 
play and leisure time movement which would free 
the human spirit for its finest creative effort. 











Suggestions for a St. Patrick’s Day Program 


The si of March is kept in memory 
of St. Pats the apostle of Ireland. Many 
countries claim the birthplace of this famous 
Saint, but it enerally conceded that he was 
born either tland or in Southwestern Brit- 
ain. The ¢ t date of his birth is uncertain, 
but it is t be about the year 386. At the 
age of sixt vas taken captive and sold into 
slavery int After six years he escaped 
and worke: sage to the Continent. He be- 
came a man and was eventually or- 
dained de p About this time a 
vision 1s e come to him calling him to 
prea h tl ind of his captivity, and 
in the yeat \ consecrated Bishop of Ire- 
land. 'e any legends connected with 
St. Patt btedly the most popular is the 
one wl m with driving snakes of all 
kinds out land. It is a popular belief that 
the shat land’s national emblem, was used 
by St. Pat a symbol when preaching the 
doctri 
Plans Day Party 

Becaust cheeriness and wit which is char- 
acteristic sh people, this day is naturally 
thought | good humor and a party is 
quite 
Dec 

The « the Irish flag—green, orange and 
white lominate in decorations and of 
cours ight of always as the typical 
[rish col f green is very effective. 
Dennis: x includes many suggestions 
for tabl ecorations and for a St. 
Patrick’s part may be obtained from Den- 
nison’s M turing Co., Fifth Avenue and 
Twent et, New York City. Price, 10c. 
\ nev ni s; manufactured by this 
compat y be twisted on an ordinary 
hom [his may be secured at the 
foll lf inch wide, fifteen feet 
long, | _ ten feet long, Fe. 
ie 

The 1 may be rather formal, including 
a play at [rish songs and dances by people 
in cos vhich dancing and refreshments 
may be f a more informal program is 
desire ty described below may be used. 


Trish Songs 


Irish songs are so numerous and popular that 
it is scarcely necessary to offer suggestions. 


Songs 


“Wearing of the Green” 

“Believe Me, If All Those Endearing Young 
Charms” 

“The Harp that Once Through Tara’s Halls” 

“Kathleen Mavourneen”’ 

“When You and I Were Young, Maggie” 

“The Minstrel Boy” 

(All the above mentioned songs may be found 
in “The Golden Book of Favorite Songs”’ obtai 
from the Playground and Recreation Association 
of America, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City, 
Price, 20c. ) 

A very complete collection of Irish songs is 
“Irish Songs” edited by N. Clifford Page, ob- 
tained from Charles H. Ditson, 8 East 34th 
Street, New York, Price $1.00. 


Recttations with Music 


“The Low Backed Car” obtainable from Ditson, 
8 East 34th Street, New York City, Price, 30c. 

“Tit for Tat” by Lalla Ryckoff, obtainable from 
Clayton F. Summy, Chicago, IIL, Price, 35c 


Irish Poems 


There are very few poems written especially 
around the life of St. Patrick but there are a great 
many very beautiful Irish poems any of which 
would be appropriate for this program. Collec- 
tions of Thomas Moore’s and William Henry 
Drummond’s poems may be found in almost any 
library. ‘“We’re Irish Yet” by the latter is a par- 
ticularly good one. “Carmina” by T. A. Daly 
contains twenty-three exceptional Irish poems. 
This is obtainable from Baker & Taylor Co., >: 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. Price $1.75. 


Trish Dances 


“National Dances of Ireland” by Elizabeth 
3ruchenal. A. S. Barnes & Company, 7 West 
45th Street, New York City, Price $3.00, cot 
tains twenty-five traditional Irish Dances with 
full directions for performance. 

“Clog and Character Dances” by Helen Frost, 
A. S. Barnes & Co., $2.60, and “The Folk Dance 
Book” by C. Ward Crampton, published by the 
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same company, both contain a number of Irish 


Y) dances. $2.40. 


oe 


Retained by Constance D. Mackay 

he Beau of Bath,” two men and one 

woman. .\ charming one-act play in verse written 
the characters of Peg Woffington and 
Burke. The little play pictures this 

actress seeking refuge from her over- 


: enthusiastic admirers in a garret chamber which 
tu ut to be that of the famous Edmund Burke. 
Holt & Co., 19 West 44th Street, New 


\ price $1.35. May be produced without roy- 


adias It For experienced actors 





ts of St. Patrick by Mrs. T. E. Watson. 
four women. A play in one act with a 


strong religious appeal. Of especial interest to 

Catholic groups. The scene is laid in a plain, 

18 ( shioned sitting room. Mrs. Kelly, a gray 
ob- ha blind woman of sixty who has been mis- 
34th judged by her friend and apparently deserted by 


her son, has never wavered in her faith and belief 
beloved St. Patrick. In the climax of the 
* son returns to her and lost papers, which 

her in the eyes of her friend, are found 

le, the picture of St. Patrick. 
from theult to produce and may be given without 
fee. Samuel French, 25 West 45th 


Stre New York, price 30c 


The play is 


s ling the News by Lady Gregory. Seven 
i! ree women. Scene—Outskirts of a fair, 
a wit ple stall. It would be difficult to find a 
tribution to a St. Patricks Day program 


pre superb farce comedy which shows how 
Se may be the result of gossip. Samuel 
sh Fre 25 West 45th Street, New York, Price 
50¢ ilty $5.00 
Da 
vers and the Law by Mary Aldis. Two 
55 me vo women, small boy. The heroine—a 
washlady ; the hero—her lovable hus- 
little cripple boy who loves his father’s 
e stories. Mrs. Pat finally decides to 
abeth ! e arm of the law but weakens at the last 
West mot tears up the paper and takes Pat to her 
c heat e more. A whimsical play containing 
with bot! hos and comedy. Walter Baker & Co., 
1 \\inter Street, Boston, Mass., Price 35c. 
Frost, R $35.00 
Danes ;, the \loon by Lady Gregory. Four 


+ aaa ae cht Irish comedy. A policeman on watch 


for an escaped prisoner finds his man but the 
eloquent prisoner plays on the policeman’s patri- 
otism so that he is allowed to escape. Samuel 
French, 25 West 45th Street, New York, price 
50c. Royalty $5.00 

Two-Act: 

The Twig of Thorn by M. J. Warren. An 
Irish folk lore in the manner of Yeats. Six men, 
seven women. Oonah breaks the first blossom 
from the thorn tree at the crossroads and puts 
herself in the power of “the good people’”—the 
fairies. The minstrel takes the curse upon him- 
self, saving Oonah for her lover. Walter Baker 
& Co., 41 Winter Street, Boston, Mass., Price 75c 


An Informal St. Patrick’s Party 


Upon arrival, each guest is presented with a 
clay pipe with a green bow tied on the stem. The 
word Pat and a number are printed on the outside 
of the bowl of one set of pipes and Mike and a 
corresponding number on the other set. (The 
men may be the Pats and the girls Mikes if de- 
sired.) Each guest is requested to look inside the 
bowl of his pipe. Here he will find a slip of 
paper giving instructions to find Mike or Pat, as 
the cast may be, who has the same number as 
his. He is also told, that to get to Ireland they 
must go together down the ROCKY ROAD TO 
DUBLIN and there, at the’ Lakes of Killarney, 
they may discover, with the aid of their pipes, 
what their fortune will be in this new country. 
They are further requested on this slip of paper, 
to prepare to tell together, when called upon, the 
best Pat and Mike story they ever heard. 

The Rocky Road to Dublin is well marked. 
This may be a long hall or passageway with 
various obstructions such as a pail of water to 
step over, things hanging from the ceiling to stoop 
under, boxes to fall over, a Blarney stone on the 
floor which all are instructed to kiss but which 
some hidden person pulls away with a string when 
one has bent ’way down to kiss it, a saw horse 
to climb, a pile of pillows to stumble over, and 
any other obstacles. 

All emerge into a room labeled LAKES OF 
KILLARNEY. Here are three tubs or pails of 
soap suds, with HEALTH, WEALTH and 
HAPPINESS written on each respectively. Above 
them is suspended a green hoop. Each Pat and 
Mike put their clay pipes together and blow a 
bubble from each tub, tossing it through the hoop. 
If it goes through, they will have the fortune 
written on the tub. 

























































From the ter the next room where 
the following games are being played: 

The U Gi Form two lines 
(Pats and Mike preferred.) At the end of 
each line i clothing, consisting of a 
green apr en necktie, a green jacket, and 
a green | ler of each line starts on a 
given signi the pile, puts on all the ar- 


ticles, ru f his line and up 


through th ikes oft the garments, leaves 
them wher them, and returns to place, 
after whicl t in line follows. The leader of 
the winnit fiven a box of green 
mints whicl hare with his fellow workers. 

Trish Pot [his may be carried on like 


the usual 1 s, except that each guest is 


given tw ks covered with green 
and the } irried to the basket 
with these tw ih-like chopsticks, instead of 
by hand 

All may 1 quested to sit in a circle next 


to their pat rls are given scissors and 


a piece of t of which they are asked to 
cut a sham the men are given a potato 
and asked t with their penknives. 
A prize est shamrock and the 
best pig 

\ll are 1 minute or two to think 
about thei fter which the JOKES are 
called for ( rcle by couples. The 
couple wl ke should in word and action 
be as fun ble However, no one else 
can laugl mile. If he does he must pay 
the forfeit ip a rhyme for the crowd 
on IREI 

The Ja ire seated in a circle. 
Someone plays familiar Irish airs. 
When \\ erwoman” is played, 
everyone 1 ip and turn around and sit 
down agait lieve Me, If All Those En- 
dearing Y« rms’ everyone gets up and 


walks at its down again. At 


“Ti Weat a 


with the pe 


each changes place 


If anyone fails to 


do any of 1 ut of the game and his 
chair is tal the circle. (The piano may 
play sampk e ail the beginning of the 
games in o1 ring to mind these old familiar 


tunes. ) 
Rhymu ll] are seated in a circle. Some- 


one in the tells a story about Pat. Each 
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time he says the word PAT, he points at some: 
in the circle and that person must give a w 
rhyming with Pat before the one in the ce: 
counts 10. If he fails to do it, he must take 


place of the one in the center. 


Pat—The Versatile Paper and pencil n 
given to each guest and the following list 


“PATS” given out to be filled in. 


should be set. 


A model Pat 
A Pat of noble lineage 


A Pat devoted to his country 


A fatherly Pat 

A Pat apparent to ail 
Pat—a venerable man 
Pat—a benefactor 


A green lollipop doll dressed in 


) 


A time 


green 


paper may be given to the one who gets tl 


first correctly. 


Before refreshments, there 
JONES after which all may 


room where sandwiches with 


with green icing, coffee, green ice crean 


mints may be served. Green vegetable 


may 


exit 


green 


be 


to 


Nl 


+1 
e 


lit 


lo 


o* 


which is perfectly harmless may be secured 


cery stores. A small amount will color 


quantity. 


During refreshments, it adds greatl) 


entertainment if someone can come 


and do a real Irish Jig. 


For February Holidays 


Suggestions for source material on t 


1 


— © 


h 


tion of Lincoln’s Birthday, Washington's Birt 


and Valentine’s Day may be secured free 


A. 


in bulletin form from the P. 


Ss 


» 


X. 





1a" 























VOLLEY 


Volley Ball 


rAL RuLes USED IN THE PATERSON, NEW 


SEY, PuBLic ScHooLt ATHLETIC LEAGUE 


L. R. Burnett, M.D. 


Superintendent 


game consists in batting a special ball over 


which separates opposing teams, the first 
oring fifteen points being declared the 
net 3’x36’ placed so that the top is one 
gher than any player may reach while 
flat footed; one volley ball. 
pace 30’x50’ with boundaries marked. 
team shall consist of twelve players who 
nd in three rows of four each equally dis- 
heir half of court. 
hall be numbered and shall serve in 
When No. 4 of row nearest net has 
serving, the front row shall become the 
1d the second row takes the place of 
First serve and choice of sides shall 
by the toss of a coin. No. 1 player 


and continues as server until that 
error and loses ball. The server 
behind the serving line which is fifteen 
from net, and may strike the ball with 
fist. If the served ball goes over net 
returned by opponents before it has 
wice on ground. 
rved ball goes over net to out of bounds 
ing touched by receivers, the serving 
ball strikes net it 


he batted by other plavers of serving 


ut) If the served 
re it touches floor twice in order to be 
If the served ball touches 
of the serving side except the server 
hing the net, it is “Side Out.” 


er shall be allowed a second trial serve 


e over net. 


attempt fails to reach the net or goes 


unds on serving side of net. 
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we 


BALL 


When a ball touches net it is playable again by 
anyone as though returned from opponent's side. 


Ball in Play 


When the ball is fairly served over net it is in 
play until one side fails to return it over net either 
by batting it before it bounces or after one bounce 
on the ground. The ball must be struck upward 
with one or both open hands and a player may 
touch it twice in succession. If the ball is then 
touched by another player the first player may 


The ball may not bounce twice on 


again touch it. 
one side before being returned over net. 
The side wins which first scores 15 points. 


Fouls 

Each counts a point or side out: a. Allowing 
ball to bounce twice in succession; b. Causing ball 
to go out of bounds and touch ground; c. Stepping 
into opponent’s court; d. Touching net while ball 
Catching ball or striking it by any 
f. Strik- 


is in play; e. 
method except with open hand or hands ; 
ing ball on upper side or intentionally causing it 


to bounce in own court. 


A. F. of L. Voices Friendship.—At the last 
annual convention of the American Federation of 
Labor the following recommendation was unani- 
mously adopted : 

“Your Committee believes that playgrounds are 
essential, so that children may have ample space 
in all communities, to spend their leisure time in 
a way that will help them build up their bodies, 
so that we may become a strong and _ healthy 
Nation. 

“The Playground and Recreation Association 
of America was established for the purpose of 
aiding the different municipalities to create proper 
recreation facilities for the children and adults. 
As this Association is doing much good in pro- 
moting such work in this country, 

“We recommend that the Forty-fifth 
of L. go on record as 


\nnual 
Convention of the A. F. 
endorsing the work that the Playground and Rec- 
reation Association is doing, and instruct the 
Executive Council to cooperate with said Associa- 
tion, and have circular letters mailed to all affili- 
ated central and federated bodies, advising them 
to cooperate with the Playground and Recreation 
Movement to establish proper recreational facili- 
ties in their communities.” 

The report of the Executive Council has the 
following to say regarding recreation : 
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nar 


The last two ynnventions have endorsed the 
work of the Pla 
tion of America and the Executive Council in its 


sed in principle the program 


| Recreation Associa- 


sround an 


May meeting 


of fundament ulvocated by this association. 


This program the whole problem and oppor- 


tunity which leisure presents to wage earners 


were referred committee on education for 


study and future report. 


Even first efforts to survey the scope of the 


problem and sources of information and 


agencies concert! reveal the ramifications in- 
volved and the fundamental importance of the un- 
dertaking. Recreation or more properly, re-crea- 


tion, is essential to completeness of life. Play 1s 


something more a pastime—for the child it 


is a creative method of which one learns about 
things and pr or older persons it combines 
imagination, pleasure and the satisfaction of in- 
dividual desiré d aspiration. But for all ages 


play is necess balance and for re-creation, 


and play should make it possible for every indi- 


vidual to meet the threefold needs of his nature— 


physical, ment nd spiritual. Constructive use 


of leisure is preparation for creative work. 
Our modern municipal life through both its 
work and its home environment makes necessary 


collective plan: and endeavor to make available 


| 
opportunitie recreation. The obviously pri- 


mary steps provide school and municipal 
playgrounds ecreation centers. These should 
be provided both for present needs and with re- 
gard to probable future population, growth and 
city developme: In addition to planning for the 


must be centers through which 


material side, ther¢ 

recreation activities are organized and directed. 
This phase of the problem brings us to considera- 
tion of the primary elements of city life. Modern 
cities are demonstrations of our mechanical tri- 
umphs, material progress and quantity production. 
But they hav t unity of living and coherence 
of group lif e forbids a community center 


in the real Unless there is some way for 


people to do together the same things, think the 


same things, or together to consider mutual prob- 


lems, there can be no real spirit of community. 
The probl des into two main parts: One 
providing recreation opportunities that will coun- 
teract the effe ‘{ the modern city, and the other 
looking to future developments of community life. 
With the increasing production of elec- 


tric power the perfecting of long-distance 


transmission technique so that distance is practi- 


cally a negli factor, a revolutionary develop- 
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ment is initiated. Power and machine tools y ||| 
be as available on the farm as in the town. 1 ie 
farm will apply the practices of a machine shop 
and the factory may be located in green meado -s, 
We are in the beginning of a technical revolut on 
that will work as far-reaching reorganization of 
society as did the industrial revolution of ‘he 
eighteenth century. 

In order to meet this transition in a construc: ‘ye 
way we must have all of the facts of industrial 
and social life upon which to base recreation p!ins 
For recreation in the largest sense concern: 
only leisure hours, but the spirit and surroundings 
under which we live and work. There are groups 
and undertakings concerned with city planning, 
regional planning, garden cities, that are now de- 
veloping policies and plans that will determine 
future developments. 

Recreation is only one of the uses for which 
leisure may be utilized. There are innumeral cul- 
tural opportunities which people of all groups 
desire and need. To realize our democratic ideals, 
we must provide equality for such opportunities 
for all. This involves planning the material side 
of municipal growth as well as for cultural insti- 
Much of municipal planning has been 
More recently we 


tutions. 
left to commercial interests. 
have seen the necessity of planning on a basis 
that comprehends the whole life of a region that 
possesses a unity of fundamental elements. 

With material and_ industrial 
should go the enrichment of the lives of the 
In addition to planning for efficient 


developn 


man agents. 
development, Labor is anxious that there should 
be thought for beauty of surroundings in living 
and industrial environment. We want our com- 
munity life to have balance, fitness, purpose and 
culture that can grow only out of intelligent con- 
trol over the environment and forces of life. We 
realize that we need to conserve natural resources 
and beauty as the essential environment for 
civilized life which comprehends both work and 
leisure. 

The Executive Council has directed the com- 
mittee on education to study this whole problem. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


Milwaukee County Regional Planning Department—First 
Annual Report, 1924 
Annual Report of the Department of Recr n ol 


Detroit—1924 

Report of the Westchester County Park Com: 
1925 

Thirteenth Annual Report of the Children’s Bureau 
the U. S. Department of Labor for the 
ing June 30, 1925 
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Winter Activities of the 
Recreation Division, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


ir community recreation centers conducted 
dults 
ncing and dramatic classes for children con- 
d after-school sessions each day 
ven areas throughout the city flooded for 
« ice hockey rinks enclosed and illuminated 
he playing of games 
inicipal toboggan slide (new) 
(hildren’s coasting slides erected on larger play- 
ids 
inicipal Christmas tree observance 
tertainments at hospitals and city institutions 
t by children of the dancing and dramatic 
during holiday season. 


High Spots in Lynchburg’s 
1925 Recreation Program 


interesting recreation activities have been 
on during the past year in Lynchburg, Va., 
he Department of Recreation and Play- 
ls. City-wide tournaments in marbles, 
es, croquet, kites and volley ball, tennis 
eball have been conducted. Activities espe- 
girls have included basketball, volley 
baseball leagues, a tennis tournament, 


ing and a hiking club. Boys’ Week and 
Music Week received particular atten- 
ster brought an Easter Egg Hunt, which 
ed by a large crowd of children, and on 


irth, interesting 


programs were arranged 
vhite and colored playgrounds. Radio 
community sings, ukulele and _ play 
rchestras have contributed to the city’s 
1 the community buildings, one of which 
of a nine-room colonial home and _ the 

i rustic looking one-room building, many 

ments as well as a number of classes have 

rried on. The two municipal swimming 

re crowded daily during the summer with 

bat \ recreation institute was also con- 
luct ery successfully this year and voted an 
event in the recreation program. Besides 


se activities the Lynchburg Recreation and 
rl und Department helped a number of other 
ganizations to plan their .entertainment pro- 


A Giant Checker Board in 


Vancouver 


Playing checkers on a huge outdoor checker 
board, with people rooting on the side lines, has 
become a most popular activity in Vancouver, 
B. C. From early morning until evening, the 
checker board is in use. The first board was con- 
structed by the Vancouver Park Commission in 
Stanley Park; a second is being put in at the larg- 
est children’s playground, and it is possible that a 
board will be installed at each supervised play- 
ground as funds permit. The checker enthusiasts 
advocate this game because it teaches concentra- 
tion and develops the power of visualizing. 

The board, as described in Parks and Recrea- 
tion, September-October, 1925, is constructed as 
follows: 

“Size of playing area, 10 feet square. Overall 
size of board, including 2 ft. walk around, 14 it. 
square. Board formed of sixty-four 15 in. black 
and white squares. Board to be constructed on 
broken rock or cinder base. The walk to be of 
concrete 4 in. thick, with bold bullnose on outer 
edge, slightly rounded on inner edge, and centre 
finished rough. The base of board proper, 10 ft. 
square, to be left 134 in. below finished walk to 
receive squares. The squares to be previously 
cast separately as black and white concrete tiles 
15¢ in. thick, and laid on base, being bedded and 
joined in cement. The top half-inch of black tiles 
to be composed of one to two cement mortar and 
lamp black, the base of one to three fine concrete. 
The top half-inch of white tiles to be c ymposed of 
Atlas cement and Monterey sand. ‘The “men” or 
“pieces” to be of 4 in. wood pipe collars, 3 in. long 
or high by 8 in. external diameter; the “kings” 
similar but 8 in. long. All have a '% in. bolt 
through above the middle height. Pieces to be 
painted red and green. Two lifting hooks of 3¢ in, 
round iron, about 2 ft. long, are required, and a 
box to contain pieces. A low combined fence and 
seat should be constructed around board at least 
8 ft. distant from board.” 

On Dominion Day this year, lightning tourna- 
ments were held in Stanley Park which proved of 
great interest. A game played with human check- 
ers, twelve boys and twelve girls dressed in black 
and white respectively, was a very effective feature 
of the day. 
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The Question Box 


scout leader and my girls are 
when the modern play is the only 
the slightest appeal for them. 
ing the fairy plays up to this 
loubtedly play them again a few 
ht now they want to “have a play 
What plays are best for a 


mpossible to convince girls from 
ears of age that they are not 
people in the world and that the 
fe which afford them such in- 
not appear to older people as 
imorous! They cannot under- 
ible plays are not being written 
easy to answer this particular 
ew boarding school play incor- 
he Scout ideas has been written 
dey entitled St. John Comes to 


i*} 


he conversation is so natural 


1 


rirl of this age will delight in 


four act play and contains 


and several dramatic situa- 


, this play is confined to Girl 
pe that authors will be so much 


ss 
ed tnat 


additional plays of this 


the important things that 


must consider ? 


hief considerations are type of 
lighting and the acting. The 
be fitted to the intelligence 


7 
pDiayers 


The scenery should 


motional drive sufficient to give 
upport the lines of the play 
too, should be such as to 
uggestion. ‘The acting will de- 


rial at hand and the quality of 
\ll these elements must be properly 


well-balanced whole or the effect will 


outh loo often in little thea- 
} 


Luc Oo! 


having scenery unrelated 


yf play presented. 
ible to meet the difficulty of 
e part in plays? 


e on the part of men to take 
ften due to the fact that at the 


ire too tired to come to rehear- 


sals. This may be overcome by emphasizing 
them group interests and the fun and mental 


reation in acting. 
Handcraft 


(©. What tools are necessary for use in | 
craft? 


A. Coping saws costing ten cents each w 
may be secured from the Five and Ten Cent s 
with a larger saw at forty-five cents for adva 
work; razor blades for jackknife whittling 
lette blades are satisfactory); a large half-1 
file for use in smoothing down the rough edg 
wooden toys, which may be secured at the 
and Ten Cent store; sand papr; a heavy rasj 
helpful in taking paper off cigar boxes; a ham 
with long narrow blades and nail puller; a ¢ 
for drilling holes for hubs and wheels; a 
scissors; compass, Yankee drill; tin cutter or tin 
snips (Five and Ten Cent store) ; a gasket cutter 
for making wooden wheels ($2.50 at hardware 
stores); a vise to file rough edges on wheels; a 
large coping saw with separate handles fot 
work; a plane and T square (Five and Ten Cent 


store ). 


©. We have very little money for suppl 


How can we secure them inexpensively ? 


A. Paper companies usually have a good many 
colored scraps that they are willing to giv 
playground use. ‘This is also true of men’s shirt 
factories, which are often glad to give obsolete 
sample books. Remnants may be secured from 
department stores. In some of the Southern cities 


wild honeysuckle vines are used instead of 
©. How may lamp shades be made? 


A. In Minneapolis where each week 40 
dren carry on handcraft activities, the foll 
method is used to make lamp shades: 

Over an ordinary wire frame covered 
enamel from the Five and Ten Cent store, 
cheesecloth tightly. Cover this with transparent 
Place Milkweed 


and seeds in layers on top of the cheesec! 


shellac and permit it to dry. 


stretch over a second piece of cheesecloth, ‘ 
if desired. Sew the top and bottom or s 
wax. Shellac this layer and while wet | 
sprays of crepe paper napkin flowers and 


with powdered beads. 
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Book Reviews 


HYTHMS FoR YOUTHFUL Dancers. By Caro- 
Crawiord, with music by Elizabeth Rose Fogg. 
iblished by A. S. Barnes and Company, New York. 


e $3.00 


Crawford, who has done so much in the ar- 

ent of dramatic games and rhythmic dances for 

( has made another contribution in bringing to- 
get n this volume a collection of folk melodies adapted 
F rigil sources and harmonized for educational 


has adapted and harmonized the 
include processionals and _ reces- 
ns and schottisches, skips and polkas, 
jigs and whirls and waltzes. There 
he origin of the dance, the psychological 


s 
Io 


dance music and dance rhythms and 
ed sic » for teachers 
S s oF Many Nations. Published by 
Summy Co., Chicago. Price, 25c 
lelightful little book contains words and music 
ive ty-eight songs from various nations with sug- 
‘ { stumes and for action by the children in 
ee os 
net 
S NUMBER, SIERRA EpucATIONAL News, 
. 1925. Published by the California Coun- 
er: Education, Phelan Building, San Francisco, 
ee ri Single copies, 20c. 
cae \ e the articles in this special music issue are: The 
a t r’s Program, by Karl W. Gehrkens; 
re by S. Earle Blakeslee; A City-Wide Music 
y Estelle Carpenter; Music in Los Angeles, 
, ide B. Parsons; Public School and Community 
big C. M. Dennis; Creative Expression in Music, 
M. C. Ostrander; Music in the Home, by Nora 
INAL Parties. By Ethel Owen. Pub- 
ed The Abingdon Press. Price, 75c. An 
literature on social recreation 
presents plans for twelve social occasions 
letails worked out for each of these parties 
preparation of the invitations to the serving 
tor t freshments. The parties described include An 
Ln ttistic Party, Travel Party, A House Party, A Color 
‘sie arty, Babes in Toyland Party, A Farm Party, A 
lete mel [Through the Seasons, Favorites, An 
com Party, An Everyday Party, A Suggestion 
oe lustrations consist of suggestive sketches 
1es used in connection with each party. 
[RUCTING AND EQuipPpING THE SCHOOL 
Manual for Music Supervisors. Published 
tin Band Instrument Company, Elkhart, In- 
i é 
e pamphlet sets forth the experiences of 
wins »ol supervisors and bandmasters in or- 
bands. The suggestions are detailed and 
: Tacti | a number of problems are discussed which 
WI per ny plan for developing bands in schools. 
CraFTsSMEN. By A. Neely Hall. Published 
irent p, Lee & Shepard Co. Price, $2.50 
sil eighth volume on handicraft by A. Neely 
at t devoted exclusively to outdoor handi- 
si nake a tremendous appeal to the outdoor 
ret constructing pushmobiles, stilts, bird 
1 wit! ise g kits, ice yachts, radios, surf boards and 


articles which add so greatly to the joy 

d 600 illustrations and working 

‘nkle Awing ch add to the usefulness of the book. 
interest in handicraft in connection with 
rogram with the present day emphasis on 


ere ire over 
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KELLOGG SCHOOL 
| OF 

| PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


Broad field for young women, offering at- 
tractive positions. Qualified directors of 
physical training in big demand. 


Three- 
year diploma course and four-year B. S. 
course, both including summer course in 
| camp activities, with training in all forms 
of physical exercise, recreation and health 
education. School affiliated famous 
Battle Creek Sanitarium—superb equipment 


with 
and faculty of specialists. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for individual physical development 
For illustrated catalogue, address Registrar. 


KELLOGG SCHOOL OF 


| PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Battle Creek College 


Battle Creek, Michigan 





Box 255 
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GROWN FOLKS AND CHILDREN ENJOY THE GAME OF HORSESHOE 


The photograph above of the Feil Avenue Community Playground at Bloomington, Illinois, illustrates an interesting crowd < rse- 
shoe pitching fans. National Lady Champion Pitcher, Mrs. Lanham, is shown in the picture together with many youthful ent iasts, 
who crowd the playgrounds daily. The three courts are in use nearly all the time. 


DIAMOND OFFICIAL HORSESHOES 


Cn form exactly to regulations of the National Horseshoe 
Pitchers Association. 

Dr p forged from tough steel and heat treated so that they 
will not chip or break. Cheap shoes which nick and splinter are 
dangero yus to the hands. 

One set consists of four shoes, two painted white aluminum 
and two painted gold bronze, each pair packed neatly in a 
pasteboard box. 


Diamond Official Stake Holder and Stake 


For outdoor as well as indoor pitching. Holder drilled at 
an an gle to hold stake at correct angle of slope toward pitcher. 
Best mate rials, painted with rust-proof paint underground, 
white aluminum paint for the ten inches above ground. 


DIAMOND OFFICIAL.—M i 
Write for Catalog and Rules of the Game Ibs., 2 Ibs. 5 oz., 2 Ibs. P..* % 2 


2% Ibs 


DIAMOND CALK HORSESHOE co. thee JUNIOR.—For Ladies 


DIAMOND STAKES y ° Made in weights, 1% lIbs., 1 lb. 
STAKEHOLDERS 4610 Grand Ave., Duluth, Minn. 10 oz, 1 Ib. li oz. 1% Ibs 





special event tournaments make this book of great life visions of another world which he shares 
value to recreat vorke1 little friend, Marty. Every-day life is strong 
sented in the death of Clem Allen, the ne’ 
TEACHIN STR RTS IN THE ELEMENTARY moonshiner and the exposing of Deacon Busby 
ScHoo scar McMurry, George W. Eggers righteous man with few high principles. 
Published by The Mac- rhis play, which was first presented by 
ork. Price, $2.40 Players of the University of Alabama, 
; adapted to high school and community groups 
interested in the educational ‘ 
s . se purpose it 1S not only One Act Prays For STAGE AND Stupy. 
oo ay, Sone UCe ATUCES DUE TO bring motor ac- Walter Pritchard Eaton. Published 
tivity int ition with thought, this book will all Price. $3.15 
a rench. rice, $3.15 
appeal as tributior f fundamental value. The 
chapters o1 ught in This Field and the In this volume will be found a compilation 
Value of hetic Element are strong pleas for the one contemporary plays, never before publish: 
enrichment through the beauty and expression form, by American, English, Irish, French 
which the f art suppli These are followed garian writers. Among them are The Drwui 
by two ill iting chapter 1 How We Think Out by Austin Strong. Young America by Pear 
Designs and Chink Out Decorations. Next and Fred Ballard. The Man Who Died 
comes a vast nt of practical information on the O’Clock by Paul Green, Among Thieves 
Unit of | Vethods in Class Room Work and Gillette, The Idealist by Oliphant Down, 7 
Oualificat t Teachers Ferenc Molnar. 
Part Tw evoted t urses in Woodwork and 

in’ Bookma in which ry definite information is Pray EquipMENT For THE Nursery. By Ne‘ 
given on toy making and the construction of many kinds Published by the Barbara Alice Fund, 
of articles and in bookmaking. Many line drawings and Association of Day Nurseries, Chicago. 
illustrations add t tl ractical value of the book. postpaid. ‘ 


, ; ' What are the playthings and play equipn 
A Knicut oF THE Pixey Woops. By Arthur. MacLean. for babies and little children? This question 
Publish¢ d by Appleton & Co., Jo West 32nd Street, by Miss Boyd in this practical pamphlet whi 
New York. Price, 50c not only the articles but ways of constructins 
A one-act play including four men and one woman in of toys and nieces of apparatus suggested. 1 
which reality and fantasy walk hand in hand. Chris, a accompanying the descriptions make them mor 
day dreamer, the son of a grizzled old “piney woodser” For home play activities, the pre-school p! 
is able through the appeal of a book which he has mas- for little children’s corners on the playgrou! 
tered with great difficulty to bring into his commonplace gestions will be exceedinglv valuable. 
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SCHOK l HEATRI \ Handbook of Theory and 
cti By Roy Mitchell. Published by Bren- 
’s, New York. Price, $1.75 





chool groups but every amateur producing 
ot vill find it helpful to have this discussion of Mr. 
I m the technique of the theater. While cos 

ind make lighting, choice of plays and 
come in for their share of dis- 

he construction and painting of scenery are 
ittention. The result is a detailed and prac- 
ise on the subject of scenery. Twenty illustra- 
various A helpful section is 
st ot places where it is possible to purchase 
| all theatt appliances and material. 














Ip, stage 


at t ! t« conditi 


processes. 


Nea 1Ca 









Selected and Edited by James Plaister 
Hanson Hart Webster. Published by 
Mifflin Company. Price $2.00 


},] 1 
pet ind 








listed as Plays of Fancy, Plays 
Ba round, and Plays Based on His- 
idition have been brought together in this 
addition are suggestions to students and 
play reading and studying, play writing, act- 
ng producing and notes on plays and authors, all 
f sufficiently definite to be of real help. A section 


the re 


l’orking Lists is also of practical value. Authors 
hers have permitted the reprinting of copy- 
rig] material with the stipulation that these plays are 


‘lassroom work. 














Music 1N THE SCHOOLS oF ROCHESTER 
LouISVILLI By Jay W. Fay. Published by 
ial Bureau for the Advancement of Music, 45 
45th Street, New York. 










pamphlet Mr. Fay tells the story of the develop- 
the instrumental program in the schools of 







vhere Mr. George A. Eastman, who has con- 
argely to the musical opportunity of the city, 
hools 426 musical instruments. These are 









the players on a bond which makes them re- 
for their care and safe return. 
ire in all fifteen grade school orchestras, with 
Union Scl In each of the three Junior 
Junior and a Senior orchestra 
nd in each school there is a free activities 
a band club, an orchestra club and a violin 
two Senior High Schools each have a Junior 
rchestra, a large orchestral group made up 
mbined and a band. Beyond the Senior High 
are a festival orchestra and a band which 
ral public performances. 
trumental situation in Louisville was entirely 





100ls 


there is a 





















ter trom that of Rochester, for it was a case of 
ricks without straw,” the problem being to get 
n and the public to want instrumental] instruc- 
hool and to cooperate in financing it. 
rinning was made with violin classes.  Chil- 
nterested by talks and demonstrations of the 
ents were interested through the meetings of 
Teacher Association, dealers were invited 
lins on sale at fair prices and classes were 
t 
ldren were grouped in classes of 15, made up 


ble from a single school or from two or more 
ls. For the lessons a fee of 20¢ was charged, 
idvance for a term of 18 lessons. From the 
ired in this way teachers were paid. Classes 
nstruments and in drums were offered free 
mornings. Children were encouraged to 
truments family and use them. For 
| not have instruments, a scheme of coopera- 


in 


the 


was proposed, which, by pooling a large num- 
vidual orders, made possible the purchasing 
nt it a reduced cost. Later grade school 
vere formed in the various schools and to 


t in the program, a demonstration was given 


friends for the movement. ! 
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| JUNGLEGYM 


CLIMBING STRUCTURE 


with the Spalding Guarantee! 
ABSOLUTELY SAFE! 


No danger of falling—always several bars 
at hand to seize 


| No interference or quarreling—space for 
all 


Wonderful Exerciser—all upper body with 
arms overhead 


Tremendously popular—instinctive with 
children to climb about 


é {llalohieg riberr 


PLAYGROUND DEPARTMENT 
Chicopee, Mass. 
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THE CONVENTIONS 


jn 





Where Large 
Numbers of 


Children 
Gather 


in open places Solvay Calcium Chloride should be applied to the surface in order 
to prevent discomfort caused by dust. 


SOLVAY CALCIUM CHLORIDE 


is being used as a surface dressing for Children’s playgrounds with 
marked satisfaction. 


It will not stain the children’s clothes or playthings. Its germicidal property is a 
feature which has the strong endorsement of physicians and playground directors. 


Solvay Calcium Chloride is not only an excellent dust layer but at the same time 
kills weeds, and gives a compact play surface. Write for New Booklet 1159 Today! 


THE SOLVAY PROCESS COMPANY 
WING & EVANS, inc., Sales Department 40 Rector Street, New York 



























































must see some reason for what he is doing. \Ve 


. ; 
At the Conventions =e ogead om % 

know it is bad to feed pickles and coffee to th 

At the nference on Modern Parenthood held child 
in New Yor October 26th to 28th, under the 
auspices of the Child Study Association of Am- 


So work for which the child can under 
stand no reason may kill the child’s spirit. 


; ‘ Many business men today feel that the real 
erica, Inc., e of the many subjects discussed ; = : ps 
se ; ce thing is to produce more goods. The youngsters 
was the child and his leisure. Dr. Miriam Van ' : 
, who are growing up today are no longer 
Waters of Los Angeles spoke on the subject of ats eed ee 
“apne at to accept this philosophy. The child cares 
Youth and Play-time. 

“Leisure begit said Dr. Van Waters, “when 


for building, for doing, than he does for }» 


sage J, sion, and many of the youngsters are got 
a child for the first time is thrown on his own re- : 7%, 
; oy keep this spirit as they grow up. 
sources. Wrong-doing is largely due to the fail The | led bit ae 
' , se ; 1e knowledge which we are gaining 
ure of adults to stimulate the child’s interest in ; 5 5 5 5 
: : child, we may soon carry over and apply to ow 
proper channe Social workers now have a new pated ee te : ‘Tsar 
oo ; , ; thinking with reference to problems of adult lit 
objective or res] nsibility hey face the prob- : c é ; i : 
i: gall “eg Men not using their faculties, not using parts 
lem of orgat ne community life for the adoles : : ; : nin Jpiee 
: as “Te . ; of their bodies and parts of their spirits may fin 

cent. If the re wise, this is the one time when , 

as ae that these parts not used atrophy just as mu 
through the er use of leisure they can bring 74 


pro] 
together everything tending toward the _ better 


the appendix. 
development the community Getting right living conditions for childre! 
may be getting right conditions for all adults to 
Dorothy ( eld Fishet spoke of the important We are beginning to try to understand the child 
hearing new knowledge is having on child rearing before we try to direct him. We may want nal] 
and the hop vhat knowledge may mean to all to understand men before we govern them 
mankind. Being a baby no longer means. havin: 

A child not only wants activity but must have Being a boy no longer means having a dai 


it just as the must have water. ‘The child trum. Being a man soon may not mean s| 
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SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER 


THE ATHLETIC JOURNAL $1.50 
A magazine for athletic coaches and physical directors Per Year 

THE PLAYGROUND $2.00 
A monthly magazine on recreation Per Year 








Total $3.50 


These magazines taken together $2.60 


ond ? 315 Fourth A 
choniatien to THE PLAYGROUND New York City 




















rking at unimt resting jobs in order to ob- 






s Let the Drama League Help 
; ig r B\ Solve Your Production Problems 


means of having an uninteresting life. 





DRAMA LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
59 E Van Buren Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


discussion at the Eighth Annual Country 





Conference held at Richmond, Virginia, in 











Net r had to do with Needed Readjustments in 








loday, the main issue being the inter : agi — a . : 
“The Child’s First Books” 
By Elsa H. Naumburg 


explains the principles which should govern the 
choice of books for the pre-school child. It con- 


re mn of the farmer's income with his standard 
Dr. Kenyon L. Butterfield, President of 
ference, defined standard of life as having 
rgely although not wholly with spiritual 





ro 1 On (| : i y irl » it] . . e 
wotherhood, community spirit, the spirit ilies ace Glin ets: tamed 


in one’s attitude toward life including, By Dr. Arnotp GEsELL 
- i 
e, religion. “I think,” he said, “that we Price 35 cents. 


emphasize these spiritual standards not only 


CHILD STUDY ASSOCIATION OF 








] 1 ¢ oe + 
nd in themselves but as a spring of action, 
“ey AMERICA, INC. 
onomic action. All our ideals and visions 4 
eams in the end are what constitute life, 509 West 12Ist Street, New York City 
ile, on the one hand, they will have a pow —— 











fluence upon income and standards of liv 


1 


ire also a direct challenge to living vic A Twentieth Century Fair 


under any standards of imecome and 
By Margaret Mochrie 
ndred and fifty people registered at the An up-to-date comedy prepared especially to 
i? . : ee ; ie meet the demand for a non-royalty play which can 
For the second time in its history be given without an experienced director. It is 
ade use of the discussion method. rich in humour and elastic enough to allow a large 


number of participants of varying ages. The action 
- takes place at a County Fair and plays about an 
hour and a half. The principal theme is a story 
of young love with a novel situation as the climax. 
Price, 50 cents. 


Playground and Recreation Association of America 
315 Fourth Ave., New York City 























Chicago Normal School 
of Physical Education 


Accredited two-year course preparing Girls to become 
Directors of Physical Education, Playground Supervisors, 
Dancing Teachers, Swimming Instructors. Excellent Faculty. 
Fine Dormitories. Students who can qualify for second 
Semester Junior Class may enter mid-year term starting 
February 8. 





For catalog address 
BOX 45, 5026 GREENWOOD AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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OUR FOLKS 


A CHILD'S PRINCIPAL 
BUSINESS IS PLAY 


on ——@ — 


Let us help to make their play 
Profitable 


—_———_@ — 
~ 














Put something new in your playground. 

On the Circle Travel Rings they swing from ring 
to ring, pulling, stretching and developing every 
muscle of their bodies. Instructors pronounce this 
the most healthful device yet offered. 

Drop a card today asking for our complete 
illustrated catalog. 


a ——~<¢>—— 


Patterson-Williams Mfg. Co. 


San Jose, California 























Circle Travel Rings 











Our Folks 


‘tes bass Playground and Recreation 
Jacksonville, Florida, has recently initiated a ‘ 


music department in the year-round municipal Association of America 
recreation system. John Townsend of Ander- 
son, South Carolina, will be in charge. Joseru Lee, President 

lan Forbes, formerly Director of Community Joun H. Fintey, First Vice-President 
Service in Huntington, West Virginia, has re- WituiAM Kent, Second Vice-President 
cently been employed as Director of the new Ropert Garrett, Third Vice-President 
Community House in Moorestown, New Jersey. : — ios 

; é . : Gustavus T. Kirsy, Treasurer 

He will begin his work February Ist. 

G. S. deSole Neal, formerly Superintendent Howarp S. BraucueEr, Secretary 
of Recreation in Pontiac, Michigan, has been re- 
cently employed as Superintendent of Recreation 
in Birmingham, Alabama BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
Paul Lynch, formerly Director of Community Mrs. Edward W. Biddle, Carlisle, Pa.; William Bu 
Moline, Ill.; Clarence M. Clark, Philadelphia, Pa.; M: 
: ; : ers . B G. Cummer, Jacksonville, Fla.; F. Trubee Davison, Locust 
the appointment ot Director of Recreation in the N. Y.; Mrs, Thomas A. Edison, West Orange, N. J.; 
Finley, New York, N. Y.; Hugh Frayne, New York N. ‘ 
: : ; ae Garrett, Baltimore, Md.; C. M. Goethe, Sacramento, 
Miss Vivian Wills, formerly Director of Com- Charles A. Goodwin, Hartford, Conn.; Austin E. Griffiths 
Wash.; Myron T. Herrick, Cleveland, Ohio; Mrs, Fran 
ae 2 : : ; Hyde, Plainfield, N. J.; Mrs. Howard R. Ives, Portla 
gan Work s Director of ¢ ommunity service 1n Gustavus T. Kirby, New York, N. Y.; H. McK. Land 

pe a | a } ‘etn gs apolis, Ind.; Robert Lassiter, Charlotte, N. C.; Joseph Le 
Lawrence Massachusetts, January Ist. Mass.; Edward E. Loomis, New York, N. Y.; J. H. } 

Miss Carolyn |] Hannigan, who has been on Springfield, Mass.; Otto T. Mallery, Philadelphia, Pa.; ' 
_ . ~: r May, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Carl E. Milliken, Augusta, Me.; 

> icipal recreation st rcester, Mas- ei: : ; ; 
the municipal ré ition staff in Worcester, Mas Scripps, La Jolla, Cal; Harold H. Swift, Chicago, | 
sachusetts, has recently been employed to succeed Titsworth, New York, N. Y.; Mrs. J. W. Wadsworth, J] 
ington, D. C.; J. C. Walsh, New York, N. Y.; Harris W 
Naugatuck, Conn. 


Service in Barre, Vermont, has recently secured 
City of Camden, New Jersey. 


munity Service in Leominster, Massachusetts, be- 


Vivian Wills as Director of Community Service 


in Leominstet 
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